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Does your school library 
have an exposure problem, too? 


® Television has introduced us to a new phraseology and set of 
problems. For example, most of us understand many performers’ 
reluctance to be televised too frequently, can sympathize with their 
fear of over-exposure. 

® School libraries, too, have taken this medium to task for their own 
problems in exposure. They find too many of their books circulate 
too infrequently...suffer from under-exposure. 

@ There are many factors that affect library book exposure, to be 
sure, Television is not the sole culprit. There are two important 
exposure (or circulation) factors which are directly related to the 
books themselves. 

@ One, a “Library” that is solely a classroom collection has a spe- 
cial set of problems that foster under-exposure, To be effective, to 
satisfy the needs of every child in the classroom, a library must of 
necessity be adequate. It must offer books for the reluctant reader, 
the mature reader, the reader interested in arts, the reader inter- 
ested in sports, etc. Classroom collections have a chronic exposure 
problem because their very nature (limited variety) restricts circula- 
tion. There is only one solution we can offer for this problem. 
Consider...recommend...and strive for a central school library. 
® Two, this same exposure condition sometimes surprisingly exists 
in central libraries, Books don’t circulate sufficiently, even though 
an adequate supply of various subjects and reading levels “seem” to 
be available to all the children. This can be a warning signal that 
the library isn’t a well-balanced collection. Books may be too 


advanced, or not advanced enough. It may be that there is not 
enough diversity to satisfy the many and varied interests of the 
students. 

@ A good library is a central library... available to all the children 
in the school. A good library is a balanced library... reading levels 
and subjects carefully represented, wisely chosen. 

® Catholic Library Service fosters good libraries. We make available 
to Catholic educators throughout the country lists of recom- 
mended books, aid schools who are not fortunate enough to have 
professional personnel to take on the responsible selection task. Our 
own Review and Selection Committee — made up of professional 
librarians who are active in the field—study almost all of the books 
available to school children. The recommended lists they make avail- 
able to elementary and high school librarians go far beyond merely 
suggesting books which are acceptable and appropriate. The lists— 
taken as a whole — are wisely balanced in terms of wholesome read- 
ing matter which students from grades 1-12 should have avail- 
able to them. 

@ If you'd like to learn more about how you might solve your book 
exposure problem, and how CLS can be of help to you, write to: 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY SERVICE, Dept. 52 
21 Harristown Road 
Glen Rock, New Jersey 07452 
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A LIBRARIAN SPEAKS 


Our guest editorialist supervises book selec- 
tion for Catholic Library Service, a division of 
Paulist Press. A former Assistant Professor of 
Library Science at The Catholic University of 
America, she has had 30 years’ experience in 
library work with young people and is editor 
of the highly successful “Illustrated Treasury 
of Children’s Literature” (Grosset, N.Y.) Miss 
Martignoni holds a Master’s Degree in Library 
Science from Columbia University. 





THE MAKING OF A LIBRARY 


by MarcareT E. MarricNnont 


D uring the past three years, school libraries have received more attention 
in print than ever before in the history of American education. There are 
several reasons, but perhaps the greatest long-term impact will stem from 
the fact that educators themselves are coming to realize that a good school 
library, professionally organized and administered, can be the very heart 
and soul of a good teaching program. 

Key person in bringing about this ideal situation is the principal, who 
is not only administrator but also morale officer and catalytic agent extra- 
ordinaire. Much depends on whether the principal sees the school library 
as a dull repository of books or a lively instructional materials center with 
two-way lines of communication running into every classroom. It is the 
principal, working with the superintendent, who must insist on the ap- 
pointment of a full-time professional, trained both as teacher and librarian 
and made a member of curriculum and guidance committees so that he 
can function as a resource consultant and active member of the teaching 
team. It is the principal who must encourage creative use of the library’s 
facilities by making it possible for students to visit freely, not only as mem- 
bers of a class accompanied by the teacher but also in smaller groups and 
as individuals. And, of course, it is the principal who must find a way to 
provide suitable quarters for the library and an adequate budget for books, 
magazines, and other printed materials, together with films, film strips, 
recordings, pictures, and maps—all of which are now considered part of a 
well rounded instructional materials center. 

Cooperation of the faculty is also essential. It is important that teach- 
ers take full advantage of the services and materials available to them in 


the library and encourage students to do the same. Whenever possible, 
teachers should participate in the selection of books, particularly in areas 
of their special competence. Considerate teachers will keep the librarian 
informed about changes in courses of study and will notify him in advance 
concerning assignments that will make heavy demands on library resources. 

But who has the greatest responsibility for the success of the school 
library? The librarian, who must be completely dedicated to the major goal 
of the entire school—the development of each student’s full potential so 
that he may become a happy, well adjusted individual and a useful mem- 
ber of society. The trained librarian furnishes leadership in the selection 
and use of materials needed to support and supplement the curriculum at 
all grade levels and in every subject field, provides reading guidance at 
both recreational and informational levels, supervises a reference and re- 
search laboratory, and—perhaps most important of all—teaches students 
how to use all kinds of libraries, a valuable skill that will open many doors 
in later life. To function in this dynamic capacity, the librarian must spend 
the major portion of his working hours on professional matters. Clerical 
helpers can successfully man the circulation desk and attend to other 
routines, and a professionally managed centralized cataloging and process- 
ing center* can help maintain high technical standards while freeing the 
librarian for direct work with students and faculty. 

How many schools have libraries such as the ideal one described? 
Not many. U.S. Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel, in an article 
in the November, 1964 issue of McCalls, dubs schools without libraries 
“our national disgrace,” and adds that 60 per cent of our elementary 
schools have no libraries and 84 per cent of all our schools no trained 
librarians. 

But we needn't wait for the schools to act. Parents can do a great 
deal to remedy the situation. Write to the American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 60611, for free materials about school li- 
braries and information about national standards. Write also to Catholic 
Library Service at the address below for free annotated catalogs of pre- 
processed books. Arrange for PTA groups to see the beautiful 16mm color 
film sponsored by the Knapp School Libraries Project, “And Something 
More,” which can be borrowed free from any of the 31 branches of Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service, central offices at 3 E. 54th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 

Oh yes, and encourage bright, outgoing, book-loving and people- 
loving young adults to consider school librarianship as a profession. There’s 
a wide-open road ahead for those willing to work toward the necessary 
academic qualifications. a5 


* Catholic Library Service, 21 Harristown Rd., Glen Rock, N.J. 07452, sup- 
plies professionally selected, cataloged, and completely processed books 
for both elementary and high school libraries. 
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MOTHER’S DAY 


will be here before you know it! 


Now is the time to order Mother’s Day Gift Subscrip- 
tions at our special price: only $3.50 for the first, $3 for 
each additional subscription, for 12 big, bright issues of 
THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN delivered to the lovely 
ladies right at home. Order gift subscriptions for your 
own Mother, Mother-in-Law, Sisters, Cousins, Nieces 
and Aunts! We will be happy to send the recipient a 
beautiful color gift card announcing your generous ges- 
ture. But act now, so that we can get your gift cards 
in the mail in plenty of time before Sunday, May 9th. 
(Note: This special Mother’s Day Gift Subscription of- 
fer is priced for present subscribers only. If you wish 
to take advantage of this special low rate, but are not 
already a subscriber, send us $4 to begin your own per- 
sonal subscription, and attach gift-subscription list.) 
(Fill in YOUR name and address on coupon. [If you are 
not already a subscriber, enclose $4 to start your own 
subscription. Attach your list of recipients for your 
Mother’s Day Gift Subscriptions, printing names and 
addresses clearly and enclosing $3.50 for the first and 
$3 for each additional subscription.) Send to: THE 








CATHOLIC LAYMAN, Subscription Dept., Glen Rock, 
N.J. 07452. 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 


Total amount enclosed: $ 
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Rudo Flesch’s challenging 
book, Why Johnny Can’t Read, 


produced quite a_ sensation. 
Later, an interview with Jerre 
Mangione, novelist and_profes- 
sor at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, appeared in The Sunday 
Bulletin Magazine under the 
title “Why Can't Johnny 
Write?” The next logical step is 
to an item entitled: “Why John- 
ny Can’t Talk.” 

The thinking of a human be- 
ing is, of course, at the center of 
our problem. To read, Johnny 
must be able to think. To write, 
Johnny must have some of his 
own thoughts to put on paper. 
A person talking is simply a per- 
son thinking out loud, and, let’s 
face it, sometimes Johnny doesn’t 
talk because he doesn’t think. 
We are interested here in the 
cases where Johnny does actual- 
ly think but at the same time 


WHY 
JOHNNY 
CANT 
TALK 


by Rev. Paut M. Balter 


needs help and practice in “talk- 
ing out’ his thoughts. Some 
Johnnies can be helped. 

‘The interview with the Penn 
professor laid special emphasis 
on the fact that teachers of Eng- 
lish often do not assign enough 
writing to the students because 
the teachers do not have enough 
time to correct the papers. The 
same lack of time is the reason 
for omitting the time-consuming 
oral tests in a classroom. It is a 
decided advantage for the stu- 
dent to present the facts, rules, 
ideas, knowledge and _ applica- 
tions of a course of study orally 
“in his own words,” but making 
a general practice of it is a man- 
ifest impossibility. It is too time- 
consuming. No one expects the 
impossible from teachers. 

What, then, can be done in 
the face of an impossibility? Like 
the Marines, we must try to do 


the difficult immediately; the 
impossible will take a little long- 
er, 

No person can do the whole 
job alone. Pupils, parents and 
teachers can, however, aim to- 
gether at the goal. Simply, if all 
of us concerned about it really 
want “talking” apostles of the 
Faith—articulate Catholics—and 
if all are willing to work enough, 
pray enough, study enough and 
practice enough to develop 
them, we’ll get them. God wants 
them; His call is clear. If we 
keep our eyes on the goal of an 
articulate apostolate, we certain- 
ly can come closer to it than we 
are at present. Yes, the school 
will still teach the art of know- 


ing Christ personally; in addi- 


tion, heeding the command of 
Our Lord, the school and other 
groups will also try apostolically 
to foster the art of making Him 
known. Our clear duty: work at 
both tasks. 

Teachers in schools do not 
have enough time for the snail- 
like beginnings and the slow 
progress boys and girls make in 
this “talking” art. The school is 
busy enough with the ‘“‘reading” 
and “writing” arts and with the 
usual courses of study; parents 


The author is assistant pastor at St. 
Boniface Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
We present here an excerpt from 
Father Baier’s informative and useful 
booklet, “Go, Teach All Nations; Ap- 
ostolic Talk and Backtalk.” To order 
a copy, send 25c plus 5c for mailing 
expense to: Diocesan Guild Studios, 
400 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
18503. 


and other groups will have to 
help mightily if the child is ever 
to become truly an expert in the 
“talking” art. Apparently, the 
burden of the effort will rest on 
the parent. 

Parents can use some pointers 
and some guidelines. A few ob- 
servations are in order for them 
here. 

The school aims at a certain 
level of achievement in reading 
and in writing, and a goal for 
the art of “talking” can be pin- 
pointed quite easily also. Chil- 
dren, it can be shown, learn to 
write by hand at a speed of 
about 25 words per minute (50 
capital or 100 small letters of the 
alphabet per minute). Later, a 
good speed on the typewriter 
will be about 50 words per min- 
ute. Likewise, children can re- 
cite by heart material they know 
(poems, jingles, prayers) at a- 
round 300 words per minute, 
but this speed is less (200-250 
words per minute) when ma- 
terial on their own level is read 
silently. It takes another drop 
to the level of 125-150 words per 
minute when the material is read 
aloud. This is the “talking” 
speed. 

In the case of reading, it must 
be remembered, the material is 
before a person in clear cold 
print, and a reading speed of at 
least 2 words per second (120 
words per minute) is no problem 
at all. The material, however, 
for the not-yet-written words or 
the not-yet-spoken words is still 
in the mind in the form of men- 
tal images and thoughts. The 


writer or the conversationalist 
must bring this material out of 
the mind and put it into words. 
All of us know the difficulty of 
this problem. 

In the study of foreign langu- 
ages, a word-for-word translation 
is the act or art of taking a word 
in one language and finding its 
equivalent word in the other 
language. The writer or conver- 
sationalist, however, translates 
an idea. This choice of the right 
word or words for the “idea” in 
the mind is the more difficult 
type of translation—word-for- 
idea translation. A writer may 
often take hours, days or weeks 
to translate some ideas into 
words; this is the work-a-day, 
don’t-hurry-me, I-hate-deadlines 
type of translation. On the other 
hand, the talker in the art of 
conversation is involved in “in- 
stant” translation of thoughts 
into words at a speed of about 
125 well chosen words per min- 
ute. 

Those are some actual facts 
about reading, writing, talking 
and thinking. It is a real art par- 
ents try to develop for their boys 
and girls by means of practice. 
No one needs to be surprised 
that good talkers and good con- 
versationalists are so _ scarce. 
There is a reason for it. Fathers 
and mothers deserve praise sim- 
ply for trying such a difficult 
task. 

An adult’s interested listening 
helps the child to build a bridge, 
his own bridge, from the realm 
of ideas in his mind to the world 
of words on his lips. His bridge, 
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@ The Paulist Father is a modern man 
in every sense of the word. He is a 
man of this age, cognizant of the 
needs of modern men. He is free from 
stifling formalism, is a pioneer in using 
contemporary ways to achieve the con- 
version of 100 million non-Catholic 
Americans. He is a missionary to his 
own people — the American people. He 
utilizes modern techniques to fulfill 
his mission, is encouraged to call upon 
his own innate talents to help further 
his dedicated goal. 


-@ If the vital spark of serving God 


through man has been ignited in you, 
why not pursue an investigation of 
your life as a priest? The Paulist 
Fathers have developed an aptitude 
test for the modern man interested in 
devoting his life to God. This can be a 
vital instrument to help you make the 
most important decision of your life. 
Write for it today. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONS DIRECTOR 
PAULIST FATHERS Dept. VI 
415 WEST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 
Sea cee T RRO TOT 


his ideas, his mind, his words, 
and his lips. A bridge from the 
known to the unknown, that is, 
from the known facts of the 15 
Mysteries of the Rosary, say, to 
the unknown art of expressing 
them. New facts are not involv- 
ed. The parent-teacher is merely 
a listener to known truths, not 
a teacher of new unknown 
truths. Merely a listener? In- 
deed, such listening can be one 
of the most vital functions in a 
genuine education. 


What advice should be given 
to fathers and mothers? 

Try the system for yourself. 
Ask a question. Make a start. 
Plunge in. No good was ever 
reached without a beginning to- 
ward it being made. 

What should a_ person do 
when the question is greeted by 
a vacant stare, a look of surprise 
(the “Who, me?” attitude), or 
a bristling, defensive attitude? 

Smile. Repeat the question 
clearly. Listen. Keep quiet. Wait. 
Remember that answering ques- 
tions on the spur of the moment 
or talking off the cuff too hastily 
is seldom to your own liking. 
The Golden Rule is a sure 
guide. It is courtesy to wait for 
an answer. 

Realists are contented at the 
start with replies of one, two or 
a few words. That is communi- 
cation on a_ starting level. 
Dreamers imagine that nothing 
is accomplished unless words 
flow forth with encyclopedic 
completeness at a speed of at 
least 100 words per minute. 


Realists, not dreamers, are the 
best teachers of the “talking” 
apostle. Blessed is he who ex- 
pecteth not too much in the be- 
ginning. 

For how many weeks, months 
(years) must a person continue 
this technique of asking ques- 
tions and listening for answers 
(often fishing for them) ? Is the 
art of conversation easy to learn? 
When does a person finally feel 
at ease in expressing the mind’s 
ideas? When can a person say 
that he is truly an expert in the 
difficult art of translating an 
idea into a word, 1.e., “instant” 
translation? 

Look into your own life and 
your own experience for answers 
to these questions. Did you have 
a listener who in a kind but firm 
way persuaded (pressured) you 
into practice? Did you ever wish 
that you could talk easily and 
eloquently? Did you have the 
opportunity? Did you ever feel 
that in certain circumstances 
God wanted you to talk out, 
speak up, have your say? Did 
you ever consider it a duty to be 
ready to express your thoughts? 
Are you ready now to “talk’’? 

All parent-teacher listeners, 
take careful notice. Ten or 20 
years from now, your boys and 
girls will be asking themselves 
these identical questions. You 
can make it possible for their re- 
plies in the future to be better 
“apostolic” or “missionary” an- 
swers than your answers are to- 
day. It’s up to you to make some 
sort of start at it, an effort in 
that direction. a5 


FRIENDS of the FAMILY 





by JEAN MADDERN PITRONE 


A social worker need only respond to duty, give 
what is necessary. A friend must answer the call of love. 
At Most Holy Trinity Parish in Detroit, Friends are many 


nics Zarate knocked gently at 
the door of the sagging house 
with its paint peeling from a 
warped siding. When the door 
opened just a crack, a pair of 
round brown eyes surveyed Lucy 
from the house’s dim interior. 

“Buenos dias,’ Lucy said 
cheerfully. 

The door opened wider, and 


a dark-haired young woman, ob- 
viously pregnant, emerged. 

“You are Mrs. Mindozola?’ 
Lucy asked in the rapid Spanish 
that enables her to converse 
with the many Spanish-speaking 
people who live in Detroit’s in- 
ner-city parish, Most Holy Trin- 
ity. 

“Si,” Mrs. Mindozola granted, 


as she eyed Lucy’s smile. Almost 
unconsciously, the woman again 
narrowed the door-opening to a 
crack. 

“T have come to invite you to 
our parish maternity guild,” 
Lucy said quickly.. “We have 
a few sewing machines and 
some flannel material. You can 
make diapers for the coming 
baby.” Lucy glanced at Mrs. 
Mindozola’s heavy body; then 
she smiled. “And Father will 
give you his blessing for a safe 
delivery.” 

Once more the door was ajar. 

“Gracias.” Mrs. Mindozola 
looked down at the floor. “But 
I do not know how to sew with 
the machine.” 

“T will show you how,” Lucy 
promised. “There will be oth- 
ers there, too, who are learning.” 

Mrs. Mindozola hesitated. She 
studied the visitor carefully. 
This woman talked in her own 
tongue, and like a friend, not 
like a prying social worker. And 
she had no satchel of question- 
naires and booklets with her. 

“Come in, will you please?” 
Mrs. Mindozola invited. 

Once inside the house, Lucy 
made friends easily with the un- 
social and wary Mrs. Mindozo- 
la, a recent arrival from Puerto 
Rico. Soon the younger woman 
was chatting freely and comfor- 
tably with her visitor. 

As a long-time volunteer work- 
er among the people in the area 
of Most Holy ‘Trinity parish, 
Lucy has witnessed the rapid 
population changeover as form- 
er residents moved away from 


10 


the area, known as Corktown 
since Irish settlers founded the 
parish 150 years ago. She has 
seen a constant stream of new- 
comers pour into the neighbor- 
hood. 

The change has produced a 
population that is 25 per cent 
Negro, with the remainder most- 
ly Mexican, Puerto Rican and 
Chinese. 


Concerned about health and 
hygiene practices in his new 
parishioners’ homes, Monsignor 
Clement Kern recruited volun- 
teer visiting nurses to offer their 
services to families with new 
babies or a chronically ill mem- 
ber. The desperate and multi- 
ple needs uncovered by the nur- 
ses led to the further organiza- 
tion in 1957 of Most Holy Trin- 
ity parish’s Friends of the Fam- 
ily; Monsignor Kern appointed 
Lucy as the Friends’ director. 

The stories that came to her 
attention demanded immediate 
action and a rare compassion. 
Even volunteers who were ac- 
customed to dealing with illness 
and poverty became appalled by 
conditions found in some parish 
homes. 

One volunteer nurse told of 
her first visit to the home of 
Mrs. Melioz, a young mother of 
four children, whose husband 
had deserted her. 

“T went to her apartment aft- 
er it was reported to us that Mrs. 
Melioz had had a new baby,” 
the nurse recalled. ““The woman 
was not friendly — I think she 
admitted me only because she 


was physically exhausted from 
trying to cope with her daily 
chores so soon after delivery. 
Though her baby was colicky, 
those horrible screams that 
filled the apartment were not 
the cries of a colicky baby. They 
came from a five-year-old boy, 
a hydrocephalic, who lay in a 
crib with an empty nursing bot- 
tle beside him. His stomach 
was bloated and he had no con- 
trol over his body functions. 
Worst of all was the mother’s 
passive acceptance of her child’s 
affliction. Even the neighbors 
seemed to have the same re- 
signed attitude. No one thought 
of seeking assistance for the suf- 
fering child. The Spanish-speak- 
ing mother had no money for 
private medical care. And be- 
cause of her distrust of authori- 


ties, she had concealed the in- 
valid child’s condition during 
the city social worker’s infre- 
quent visits.” 

Eventually, the parish nurse 
made friends with Mrs. Melioz, 
Monsignor Kern conferred with 
civil and health authorities, and 
arranged to have the invalid 
child placed in a public institu- 
tion to receive nursing care. 
Since then, the once distraught 
and nervous mother has acquir- 
ed a new outlook on life. When 
she reassured herself that her 
son was in good hands, she let 
herself be coaxed into coming to 
the Friends of the Family sew- 
ing class, and later, she even at- 
tended the English language 
class. 

“Another woman had come to 
the Monsignor to ask for money 


THE FRIENDS TEACH NEWCOMERS THE ECONOMY OF DO-IT-YOURSELF DRESSMAKING. 
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to buy clothing for her chil- 
dren,’ the nurse went. on. 
“When I visited the home to 
care for one of the children who 
had injured his leg, I saw a 
floor-to-ceiling heap of clothing 
piled in one corner of the room. 
Since the woman had neither 
washing machine nor hot water, 
as clothing became too soiled to 
be worn, she added the items to 
the pile” 

Group Director Lucy Zarate 
helped the mother take her fam- 
ily’s soiled clothes to the laun- 
dromat. Later, she showed the 


woman how to make necessary 
repairs on the clothing and saw 
to it that the family was sup- 













plied with a used washing ma- 
chine and a boiler for heating 
water. 

At the weekly meetings of the 
Friends of the Family, Monsign- 
or Kern leads a New Testament 
inquiry and constantly stresses 
to members the need for com- 
passion, reminding them of the 
organization’s main purpose, “to 
share, not to reform.” 

“T located a five-room house 
for the Johnson family,” a mem- 
ber says as part of her weekly 
report to Director Lucy. “I’ve 
made arrangements for the place 
to be fumigated, and a friend 
of mine has promised to have 
her uncle drive his pick-up 


MOST SICKNESSES 
CAN BE CURED, 
BUT THE POOR 
DON’T ALWAYS 
KNOW THAT. HERE, 
VOLUNTEER 
WORKERS UNWRAP 
AND CATALOG 
MEDICATIONS 
DONATED FOR 
THE NEWCOMERS. 





MAKING PIGGY BANKS OUT OF PLASTIC BLEACH BOTTLES MAY SET CHILDREN ON THE WAY 
TO WATCHING THEIR PENNIES. MONEY-HANDLING IS SOMETHING THAT MUST BE TAUGHT. 


truck over to help move the fur- 
niture next Monday night.” 

“Mrs. Verille has promised to 
join our English language class,” 
another reports. “I’m going to 
pick her up Tuesday morning 
and bring her to class.” 

The dozen students who usu- 
ally attend the ‘Tuesday English 
class at Holy Trinity Family 
Center are instructed by a gra- 
cious widow who is a recent con- 
vert to the Catholic Faith. A 
retired non-Catholic couple also 
help at the Family Center, once 
a week driving in from their 
suburban home to do so. ‘The 
man keeps the sewing machines 
in good running order, provides 
needed parts, and also helps his 
wife instruct the women in sew- 
ing methods, 


Since additional Friends of 
the Family provide a nursery 
service each Tuesday, no mother 
of young children is prevented 
from attending the above class- 
es or the Maternity Guild class- 
es. At noon some of the par- 
ish mothers go to Mass at the 
nearby church, return to a 
lunch prepared by the volunteer 
workers, and continue with 
their classes. 

Other services of volunteer 
workers include operating a 
used-clothing store in an old, 
grocery store building one block 
from the Family Center. Cork- 
town residents may purchase 
clothing for token payments. 
Making intelligent selections 
and paying for them helps to 
build self-assurance in the shop- 
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WHERE FOOD CAN MEAN HOPE 


pers. In hardship cases, cloth- 
ing purchases may be made by 
anyone bringing a note from 
Monsignor Kern or from a 
Friend of the Family. 

“Strangely enough,” Lucy ex- 
plains, “one of the most impor- 
tant contributions our members 
make to individual families is 
planning a family budget.” 
Even Corktown residents who 
are native Americans often live 
“hand-to-mouth” existences un- 
der the pressure of ever-mount- 
ing debts. Often lack of educa- 
tion and opportunity has shack- 
led their ability to free them- 
selves from the slavery of debt. 
Sometimes a lack of inspiration 
and hope binds their spirits. 

Some of these Spanish-speak- 
ing people had worked as peons 
in their native lands. Wealthy 
landowners had provided for 
their meager needs, but no mon- 
ey was put in the hands of the 
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laborers. In this country, when 
they began handling money re- 
ceived in wages or relief checks, 
child-like they went to the near- 
est store and bought whatever 
delicacies appealed to them, gen- 
erally paying top prices. “They 
bought television sets and fur- 
niture on tempting one-dollar- 
down, one-dollar-weekly plans. 
Often unscrupulous merchants 
and small-loan companies capi- 
talized on the newcomers’ inex- 
perience with money and their 
inability to speak English. 

Friends of the Family mem- 
bers now see to it that the wom- 
en in these families are provid- 
ed with transportation to stores 
at which they can stock up on 
good staples at lowest prices. 
They show the women how to 
prepare economical, nourishing 
meals. Also they make sure that 
families are given expert advice 
on unsnarling legal difficulties 
and settling their debts. 

New families are introduced 
to the Corktown Credit Union, 
the maternity classes and the 
Mother Cabrini Clinic where 
13,000 patients are given free 
treatment each year. As the in- 
dividual family’s financial diffi- 
culties are reduced, the family 
gains hope, and with it, a new 
perspective on life. 

Inside and outside the homes, 
there have been many changes 
in the Corktown area since De- 
troit’s redevelopment program 
went into high gear in the early 
60s. Many of the district’s old 
houses have been torn down to 
make room for new expressways, 


dilapidated buildings in the im- 
mediate Skid Row area have 
been. razed. Plans were made 
for a playground to be built at 
the site of the old Most Holy 
Trinity School. In 1963, both a 
new, modern-looking school and 
the Family Center building 
were completed. But the area is 
still liberally dotted with old, 
crumbling residences where the 
need for volunteer workers is as 
great as it ever was. 

Monsignor Kern once again 
has enlisted the aid of the 
Friends of the Family with the 
inauguration of his latest proj- 
ect — sending Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine teachers into 
the homes of Catholic families 
with children attending public 
schools. 

“This project will offer an 
opportunity for our young peo- 
ple — university students and 
business employees — to act as 
missionaries bringing catechism 
studies right into the homes of 
youngsters who refused to at- 
tend the special CCD classes 
held at the school,” Monsignor 
Kern explains. 

Of course, Friends of the Fam- 
ily volunteers will be the ones 
to prepare their neighbors to re- 
ceive teams of catechism teach- 
ers. 

These valiant women are me- 


diators, trouble-shooters, coun- 
selors and missionaries who 
bring hope to the hopeless. 


Theirs are the hands and hearts 
of unselfish Christian devotion. 
Newcomers in any parish could 
hardly ask for better friends. = 
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WORDS 
CAN 
MAKE 
OR 
BREAK 
A 
MARRIAGE 





by Epwarp J. VAN ALLEN 


I was present some years ago 
when a husband and wife who 
were physically, though not yet 
legally, separated came into a 
New York State court in a ha- 
beas corpus proceeding started 
by the husband because his es- 
tranged wife would not allow 
him to visit with their children. 

On the surface, at least, this 
case was little different from 
any other involving the custody 
of children by one spouse, with 
visitation rights being sought 
by the other. 

The judge, a veteran of many 
years on the bench, promptly 
whisked them into chambers. 
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“Let me hear your story,” he 
said to the wife. 

In an anguished voice, the 
plaintive woman unfolded her 
tale of marital woe. Her hus- 
band, she said, was a poor pro- 
vider and an even poorer fa- 
ther. She charged that he had 
beaten their children—two little 
girls—at the slightest provo- 
cation. She detailed a pattern 
of behavior that probably added 
up to what lawyers call a course 
of cruel and inhuman treatment 
—grounds for a legal separation 
in New York State. 

“What do you have to say?” 
the judge asked the husband 


when the wife had finished her 
tearful tale. 

“My wife is right,” the hus- 
band conceded, surprisingly. “I 
have slapped the girls on some 
occasions when there was prob- 
ably little justification for it. 
Judge, I’ve been a bundle of 
nerves ever since I saw so much 
action in the service. I just fly 
off the handle too easily, I 
guess.” 

He went on to protest his love 
for his wife and children. As 
he spoke, his voice faltered, and, 
choking with emotion, he final- 
ly broke down and wept. 

‘Then suddenly he turned to 
his wife and said: “I’m sorry, 
honey; really I am.” 

The apology which abruptly 
burst from his lips had a magi- 
cal effect. Tears flooded his 
wife’s eyes. She took her hus- 
band’s hand and said softly, 
“Tm sorry too, dear. I think 
we can work this out.” 

“You people don’t need me,” 
said the judge. “You don’t even 
need lawyers. Go on home and 
take care of your children. Re- 
member, they’re the innocent 
victims when parents can’t get 
along. 

“Let what happened here to- 
day act as a reminder to you 
that you should keep a rein on 
your tempers. No marriage can 
be successful if you don’t give 
it a fair chance,” the judge ad- 
vised. 

The couple left arm in arm. 
Their two girls, who had play- 
ed in the courtroom outside 
while their parents were in 


chambers, were visibly elated by 
the happy turn of events. Gaily 


they skipped alongside their 
parents, whose marriage had 
suddenly been made_ whole 
again. 


Had the judge handed down 
one of those rare Solomonic de- 
cisions that often seem required 
when foundering marriages 
wind up in court? Hardly. But 
he had, by lending an attentive 
ear to the couple’s troubles, act- 
ed as a kind of catalyst that help- 
ed the husband and wife solve 
their own problem by recogniz- 
ing that their differences were 
not so monumental after all. 
‘Thereby a marriage threatening 
to explode at the seams was re- 
bonded. And thereby the in- 
nocents, children often regard- 
ed as pawns of vindictive war- 
ring spouses, were shielded from 
the heartache and anguish that 
necessarily are by-products of a 
broken home. 


As a court stenographer for 
more than 20 years, I have seen 
countless new- and old-marrieds 
haul one another into court and 
fight with a fury born of ven- 
geance once they had determin- 
ed that they could no longer get 
along together. 

Far too often have I heard 
judges admonish parents that if 
they were really thinking of 
their children, as each pretend- 
ed, they would not be airing 
their dirty linen in court. 

I have seen some couples take 
the hint, look within themselves, 
and settle their differences— 
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with the court’s help—as amica- 
bly as possible. Others, too ob- 
sessed with the urge to “get 
back”? at each another, have 
forced judges to resolve issues 
which two really mature per- 
sons easily could have resolved 
for themselves. 

Often during the trial of a 
matrimonial lawsuit, as I have 
recorded the less-than-endearing 
words one spouse regularly flings 
at the other, I have sat and pon- 
dered: When first did the hon- 
ey in this marriage metamor- 
phose into vinegar? Wasn't 
there perhaps a time when a 
thoughtful phrase like “I’m sor- 
ry, dear,’ rather than a_back- 
biting comment, might have 
helped close a rift? Even a small 
rift frequently transforms love 
into hate and turns happily mar- 
rieds into embittered souls who 
can’t abide the sight of each 
other. 

Probably no one feels the 
sheer power of words more 
poignantly than a court stenog- 
rapher who himself lives in a 
veritable world of words. 

Words can sting and burn, rip 
and tear, smash and sunder. But 
words also can inspire and in- 
spirit, bespeak love and hope, 
turn away wrath. 


The author, a court stenographer “for 
almost a quarter century,” for the past 
17 years has been Official Stenogra- 
pher of the Mineola, New York, Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Van Allen also has 
written a weekly column for various 
Long Island newspapers for nearly a 
decade. 
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Many years ago, a woman 
seeking a legal separation from 
her husband was testifying to 
some of the little cruelties her 
spouse had visited upon her. 
Sometimes in such cases wives 
testify that their husbands heap 
all sorts of verbal abuse upon 
them. 

Under interrogation by her at- 
torney, the separation-seeking 
wife testified somewhat along 
these lines: 


Q. “Did your husband use 
vile and abusive language in ad- 
dressing you?” 

A. “He did.” 

Q. “Tell us some of the words 
he used.” 

A.’ “Oh, 1 ‘couldn't, 71 —just 
couldn’ t.”’ 

“Madam,” interposed the 
judge, “you must give us the 
precise words. Otherwise, the 
term ‘vile and abusive’ is mere- 
ly a conclusion which I cannot 
accept.” 

“I simply couldn't,” the wit- 
ness persisted. 

“You must,” said the judge. 

“All right,” the wife said in a 
low voice. ‘“‘He called me a 
wrinkle face.” 


People in the courtroom tit- 
tered. Yet, the phrase was far 
from funny from the woman’s 
viewpoint. She had undoubted- 
ly given her husband the best 
years of her life. As the fresh- 
ness of youth had faded and a 
wrinkle here and there signified 
the tolling of the years, proba- 
bly the most “profane” thing the 
husband could have done was 


to call attention to the aging 
process so bluntly. 

How much better might it 
have been if he had said, as- 
suming he felt impelled to men- 
tion the subject at all: “What's 
a wrinkle or two, sweetheart? 
Time is mellowing both of us. 
But at least we’re mellowing to- 
gether.” 


Sometimes one of the mar- 
riage partners is so self-effacing 
that he will become almost a 
“supernumerary,” allowing his 
wife to dominate every breath- 
ing moment of their life, just to 
keep the marriage from shatter- 
ing completely. 

Take the case of the couple, 
well along in years, who wound 
up in court after 35 years of 
something less than wedded 
bliss. 

It was the husband this time 
who told a tale of continual mar- 
ital torment. From the early 
days of their marriage, he said, 
his wife had subjected him to 
violent tongue lashings. Often 
he left her for short periods, 
hoping—probably beyond hope 
—that she would mend her ways 
and make life at least bearable 
for him. 

In recounting the doleful 
story (and it was corroborated 
by other evidence), he said he 
developed a “deaf ear” to her 
constant naggings, which be- 
came almost an unending mono- 
logue. His possessive wife, he 
said, sought to control him, 
heart and soul. She alienated 
his friends, interfered with his 


business, and in general made 
his life simply intolerable. 

To get away from her verbal 
whiplashings, he tried to bury 
himself in his business, working 
15 or 16 hours a day and using 
his home merely for sleeping. 

Meantime, highly successful 
in his business, he showered all 
the material comforts that any- 
one could possibly hope for up- 
on his wife. But was that 
enough for her? Oh, no, he 
said. She insisted on becoming 
a full partner in his business, 
and once again he gave in. 

But the “rages, tantrums, and 
tirades” continued until after 35 
long, tormented years he decid- 
ed he had had quite enough. 
Even then, he testified, he 
sought medical help for himself 
and for his wife, which she ada- 
mantly refused. 

Faithful within limits to the 
very end, he signed over almost 
75 per cent of his business to his 
wife; he admitted that their 
marriage had at long last smash- 
ed itself to bits on the rocks of 
incompatibility. He put on his 
hat and coat and walked out of 
their home and out of the mar- 
riage forever. 

Of course, this is the extreme 
example of an unhappy mar- 
riage in which seething, ever- 
boiling emotions overrule the 
better judgment of one or both 
of the marriage partners. 

Yet, could not an occasional 
considerate (if not endearing) 
word have saved this marriage 
that the husband so desperate- 
ly held together by a mere 
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thread for three-and-a-half dec- 
ades? 

Probably it could have. For 
the husband left not even a sug- 
gestion of doubt that the one 
thing he craved from his wife 
was an occasional kind word, a 
pleasant word, a word spoken in 
love rather than in white-hot 
anger. 

If it was words that bound 
this couple together when they 
exchanged marital vows, so, too, 
was it words that tore them 
apart. 

How many times in our mari- 
tal relationships do we, one and 
all, forget the ageless max- 
im that a “soft answer turneth 
away wrath’? 

There is perhaps no better 
case in point than that of this 
unhappy marriage dissolved aft- 
er 35 years. If both parties to 
the marriage had recognized the 
rightness of that imperishable 
truth about the “soft answer,” 
might the marital ties never 
have abraded in the first place? 

I am convinced, after having 
recorded millions of words in 
matrimonial cases, that success- 
ful marriage calls for a kind 
of mutual forbearance. When 
tempted to answer the unkind 
word with a slashing retort, we 
must pause to remember that 
harsh words beget harsh words 
and slight begets slight. But the 
soft answer, not the irate re- 
sponse, turns away the kind of 
wrath that can in time wreck 
marriages which could have 
been—should have been—lasting- 
ly happy unions. 5 
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RELIGION IN THE AIR. The 
continuing debate about the limi- 
tations on Church-State relations 
has had another dimension added 
to it: the government’s requirement 
that radio and TV stations broad- 
cast religious programming in the 
public interest. 

Doubt about the constitutional- 
ity of this requirement has come 
from the very top. A leader of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Lee Loevinger, said it looks 
as if the government requirement 
(which a station must meet to get 
or renew a license) “plainly exerts 
official authority and influence in 
favor of the programs.” 

The FCC, Loevinger told a 
Washington audience of religious 
broadcasters, has gone “far be- 
yond” the limits marked out by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

Commissioner Loevinger in ef- 
fect invited the professional 
Church-State organizations to test 
the government’s provision. But if 
he ‘was hoping for immediate re- 
action, he did not get it. His re- 
marks were widely greeted with 
stony silence. 


A CHILD IS A CHILD IS A 
CHILD. For several years, it has 
been fashionable in some _socio- 
logical circles to be critical of the 
“retreat” of churches and _ their 
schools from the “inner city,” with 


its low-income non-Catholic popu- 
lation. On at least one occasion, a 
high Labor Department official ap- 
pealed to Catholic grade schools 
not to move to the suburbs and 
“abandon” children who need them 
more than do affluent suburba- 
nites. 

New statistics indicate that large 
numbers of Catholic schools have 
stayed within the major U.S. cities 
and are serving poverty-stricken 
children of blighted areas, many 
of them not Catholic youngsters. 

For example, in St. Louis (Mo.) 
archdiocesan grade schools in 
downtown areas non-Catholics 
comprise 40 per cent of the enroll- 
ment, according to the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. The 
same situation prevails in Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Chicago and San 
Francisco, although the percentage 
is not as high. Many of these 
schools are in areas recognized by 
authorities as underprivileged; for 
example, this is true of 29 schools 
and 13,150 pupils in Washington, 
35 schools and 18,000 children in 
New York. 


SISTER FORMATION IN 
BLOOM AGAIN. The U.S. Sister 
Formation Conference seems to 
have come through a major shake- 
up with no serious damage and 
some evidence that the hassle pro- 
duced even greater involvement of 
nuns in the program. 

The formation movement was 
begun in 1954 to review and re- 
shape the professional, spiritual 
and academic training given Sis- 
ters. It functioned until last sum- 
mer as an independent agency, but 


then was assigned by the Holy See 
to the control of the Conference of 
Major Superiors of Women’s Re- 
ligious Communities. 

There was resistance in many 
quarters because it was thought the 
superiors would exercise too re- 
straining a hand. Indeed, many of 
the liberal, initial conference’s past 
recommendations indirectly ques- 
tioned the superiors since these 
were the officials responsible for 
training programs brought under 
scrutiny. 

But it now seems clear the fears 
of opponents were unjustified. The 
newly formed executive committee 
which guides the formation group's 
work has been carefully designed 
to include a mixture of superiors 
and of nuns who do not hold this 
exalted position. One of the group's 
first acts was to lift the ban on at- 
tendance by anyone but special 
delegates at several sessions of the 
annual meeting during the April 
convention of the National Catho- 
lic Educational Association. 

Furthermore, regional meetings 
of the formation group this year 
have regularly attracted so many 
Sisters that the sessions have had 
to be shifted from convents and 
colleges to huge downtown hotels. 


ST. LOUIS SEMINARIES PIO- 
NEER. The movement toward 
change in seminary life has taken 
another step. Major and minor sem- 
inaries in St. Louis, Mo., have 
drastically altered several rules of 
behavior for their students. 

It is expected other seminaries 
will emulate the St. Louis institu- 
tions which have trained thousands 
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of priests in the past for a large 
number of dioceses in the midwest 
and today hold a position of pre- 
eminence. The St. Louis seminaries 
pioneered, for example, in assign- 
ing students to parishes during 
summer vacations, a move now 
widely imitated. Seminarians teach, 
do census work and, if qualified, 
distribute Communion and preach. 

To the outsider, the latest 
changes may seem minor, but they 
are major to the students. Revisions 
include junking the rule of silence, 
permitting visiting by students in 
each other’s rooms, abandoning the 
“bell ringing” system whereby 
seminary life and classes are regu- 
lated and allowing students to have 
radios and tape recorders. 

At the major seminary, a student 
is required only to attend classes, 
worship services and house func- 
tions such as meals. The rest of his 
time—a total of about eight hours 
a day—is his to budget as he 
chooses. 

Certain religious communities 
have also modernized their semin- 
ary training. At the Paulist Fa- 
thers’ Major Seminary, St. Paul’s 
College in Washington, D.C., for 
example, practices of bell-ringing 
and the rule of silence have been 


relaxed for the past several years. 
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EXPENSIVE IN ANY LAN- 
GUAGE. The shift of city folk to 
the suburbs, a common municipal 
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and Church challenge in the 
United States and Canada for more 
than a decade, is now a growing 
problem in Europe. 

The matter of providing for new 
parishes in suburbs is especially 
acute in Portugal where popula- 
tion patterns have been consistent 
for many generations, but now are 
changing sharply. Church authori- 
ties, many of whom have never 
been called upon to direct a large- 
scale church building program, are 
now deep in fund-raising drives. 

In Lisbon, the capital city with 
a Catholic population of more than 
two million, Catholic officials re- 
cently guided a campaign for funds 
that will finance 60 per cent of the 
cost of 40 new suburban churches. 
Forty per cent of the cost of each 
church is met by the government. 

The effort has become so great 
that the Portuguese hierarchy has 
organized a national secretariat 
whose only duty is raising money 
for church construction. The last 
church built in a Lisbon suburb 
went up in 1936 and three small 
chapel-like structures were con- 
structed in 1959. The new ones 
to be built this year and in the 
next five years will have a new 
touch—attached parish centers or 


halls. 


GRAIN SURPLUS INADE- 
QUATE FOR RELIEF SHIP- 
MENTS. Has the United States 
reached the end of the line on dis- 
tribution of its surplus foodstuffs to 


. needy persons overseas? This is the 


question agitating some govern- 
ment officials and leaders of the 
nation’s voluntary relief agencies 


which distribute the food. 

What has happened is simply 
that the U.S. is on the brink of no 
longer having surplus food to dis- 
tribute freely. At times in past 
months, the surplus of grains has 
dropped to a point rated by the 
government only as adequate re- 
serve for this country. 

During these times, shipments 
to relief agencies have been 
stopped, often for periods of sever- 
al months. This has raised havoc 
in some places in the world where 
absolutely essential “gift” food has 
suddenly been cut off. 

Led by Sen. George McGovern 
of South Dakota, former chief of 
the government’s “Food for Peace” 
program, an effort is under way in 
the U.S. Senate to authorize the 
government, during periods of 
shortages, to buy food on the open 
market and thus assure a contin- 
uous flow to needy lands. 


ON THE SAFE SIDE OF THE 
POPULATION PROBLEM. U.S. 
foreign aid involvement in Latin 
American efforts to chart popula- 
tion growth and its impact upon 
economic, educational and _ social 
life is expected to increase sharply. 

The U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, which oper- 
ates the Alliance for Progress, an- 
ticipates spending a total of 
$2,000,000 in the 1964-65 span. 
After that, annual expenditures 
may rise sharply, perhaps as much 
as $3,000,000 a year. 

State Department officials insist 
that the U.S. has spent no money 
on birth control itself—a step the 
government is certain would of- 


fend Catholics and others and pro- 
voke serious domestic controversy. 
At present, the money is allocated 
for projects to record population 
figures and estimate their likely im- 
pact. 

Several major Catholic sociologi- 
cal institutions, notably in Chile, 
are cooperating with the U.S. pro- 
gram. 


SOCIALISTS, NO! CHRISTIANS, 
YES! The German hierarchy is be- 
ing beseeched by the Social Demo- 
cratic Party to drop its traditional 
opposition to socialist candidates. 
The SDP wants the bishops not to 
write the usual pastorals calling 
upon Catholics to vote for “Chris- 
tian candidates” in the national 
elections, set for August. The let- 
ters are usually interpreted as sup- 
port for the Christian Democratic 
Party. 

The SDP’s campaign has met 
with no apparent success among 
the bishops, despite avowals by 
Berlin Mayor Willy Brandt and 
other SDP leaders that the party 
has purged itself of much of its 
old Marxist ideology. Brandt and 
the others also have pointed sig- 
nificantly to Pope Paul VI’s recep- 
tion in the Vatican of a delegation 
of socialist legislators headed by 
the party’s leader in the Bundestag 
(Parliament). 

Nevertheless, no prominent Ger- 
man Catholic church leader has 
publicly acknowledged the SDP’s 
campaign. In fact, Cardinal Frings 
of Cologne is known to have re- 
fused to hold even a private meet- 
ing with Brandt. 

Martin Upshur 
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“CONCILIUM— 
WHATS 
THAT?” 


by Martin STEVENS 


Bl cic I happened to become a 
booster for a theological pub- 
lishing project that is not ex- 
actly bedside reading for you or 
me or any other average lay- 
man is a story. 

It started early last fall when 
Father Moran put in a call for 
commentators. Seventeen of us 
showed up for intensive train- 
ing so we would be ready to 
guide the people in their ac- 
tions and responses when Mass 
in the vernacular started the 
first Sunday of Advent. 

Father Moran really worked 
with us. Never did a man have 
such patience, such long-suffer- 
ing, such gentle good humor. 
One night, a sudden sick call 
delayed his arrival at our meet- 
ing for almost an hour. That 
was when the idea occurred to 
us. 

“Father’s having an anniver- 
sary in a few months,” said 
George Buford. “What do you 
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say we put up 10 dollars each 
and get him something?’ 

Approval was unanimous, 
and George was appointed head 
of a committee of two to select 
an appropriate gift. I was the 
rest of the committee, appoint- 
ed to assist him. 

The only formal meeting 
George and I had was when we 
stopped into Tony’s for a cou- 
ple of beers one evening. “How 
about a cruise, or a trip some- 
place?” I suggested hopefully. 
“How far will $170 take him?” 
George asked in return. “Some 
luggage, then?” “What’s the 
use of luggage if there’s no 
place to go?” “A watch? An 
easy chair?’ “He's got both.” 
We stared gloomily into our 
beers, and finally went home no 
closer to a decision than when 
we had come in. 


Things happened fast after 
that, though. George’s firm sent 
him south for three months to 
help open a new plant, so that 
left the gift business up to me. 
Now I’m no good at all figur- 
ing up things like that, so I 
gave it no further thought (ex- 
cept for asking the Holy Ghost 
to please send inspiration) un- 
til two weeks later at a basket- 
ball dinner I sat next to one 
of the Brothers who teach in 
our school. 

The distinct push I felt must 
have been the Holy Ghost 
prompting me to put my prob- 
lem to Brother. I explained, 
only to be surprised by a sud- 
den lighting of his face. 


“Concilium!”” he exclaimed. 

I looked blank. 

“It’s a new publishing proj- 
ect called Concilium,”’ Brother 
said. “No wonder you haven't 
heard—it’s not due to start until 
January. It’s mostly for priests 
anyway, and teachers such as 
we are. Laymen too, if they 
have some background, or at 
least some interest, in theology. 
It’s all about theology in the 
age of renewal. Since the Coun- 
cil, so much has been happen- 
ing so fast in the Church, it’s 
important to keep up with it.” 

Brother promised to send me 
a circular about it, and when it 
arrived I found that the pub- 
lisher of the new project (at 
least the English-language pub- 
lisher, for this is an interna- 
tional project) is the Paulist 
Press in Glen Rock, New Jer- 
sey. A call to them. brought | 
more material and, as I read it, 
I realized our gift problem for 
Father Moran was solved. I 
also realized that I was close to 
one of the greatest things that 
has ever happened to priests 
and educators. 

Concilium was born of Vati- 
can Council II. When good 
Pope John ordered the windows 
of the Church opened, a fresh 
wind carried the stirrings of 
change to the farthest parishes 
all over the world. The chang- 
es themselves were not so diffi- 
cult, they only required getting 


» used to. It was the thinking be- 


hind the changes that mattered. 
As the bishops at the Council 
talked and reflected (the Pope 
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says that the Church must “re- 
flect’”” upon itself), the comfort- 
able picture of a staid, 2,000- 
year-old Church, long since set- 
tled into the “right” ways of 
doing things, gave way to the 
picture of a pilgrim Church. 
We, all of us, are the new Peo- 
ple of God in passage to the Fa- 
ther. Our passage lies through 
the modern world, and because 
it does we need a clear picture 
of who we are and where we're 
going and what to do about the 
problems that beset us. Many 
of these problems never oc 
curred in the history of the 
world before this century, some 
never before this decade. The 
400-year-old thinking in which 
we have been indulging since 
the Reformation is no help. 

But how to let average par- 
ishioners in average parishes 
glimpse this splendid vision 
flooding through the opened 
windows of the Church? The 
only way was first to let priests 
and teachers see it. 

The idea of how to do this 
began with two famous theo- 
logians at the Council—Karl 


“Through debates and dis- 
cussions at Vatican II, the 
Catholic bishops of the world 
have placed the theological re- 
newal at the heart of Church 
concerns. Since the theological 
renewal is fundamentally pas- 
toral, we priests must be up- 
dated if we are to carry out 
effectively our tasks as shep- 
herds. This is why CONCILIUM 
is ‘pastoral’ in its aims; in 
that, it seeks to inform and to 
form the clergy so that we will 
be better shepherds of the 
flock.”’ 

Father John A. Carr, C.S.P. 


The ‘conciliar process’ is 
a unique phenomenon. It con- 
sists of bishops from the 
whole world debating, reflect- 
ing, studying together. It con- 
sists also of their listening— 
listening to each other, to the 
great scholars of the Church 
and most of all, to the Holy 
Spirit. The result? The mag- 
nificent decrees of Vatican II, 
the healthy impatience to make 


the Church relevant to modern 


times and the impulse for re- 
newal. All of this ferment is 
reflected in CONCILIUM.?’’ 

Father Kevin A. Lynch, C.S.P. 


“So many of the books we American Catholic publishers are 
distributing in the United States in the fields of dogmatic theology, 
Liturgy, pastoral theology, ecumenism, moral thelogy, Church law, 
spirituality and Scripture are translations of European theologians. 
This means that most of the books in these areas were written 
before the Council began. These works, therefore, reflect ‘pre- 
council’ thinking. This is not true of CONCILIUM. The material 
appearing in its pages is being written within six months of pub- 
lication, and by the very men who are the leading advisors and 
consultants at the Council. CONCILIUM is ‘conciliar’ and ‘post- 
conciliar’ in its thinking. There is nothing more current on the 


American theological scene.’’ 
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Father Alvin A. Illig, C.S.P. 


Rahner, S.J., and Edward Schil- 
lebeeckx, O.P., who formed the 
Concilium Foundation. Many 
of the Council’s theological ex- 
perts joined the editorial board. 
‘The work of presenting the- 
ology in the age of renewal, of 
presenting it month by month 
in the very process of renewal, 
expanded with the addition of 
300 theologian-editors and con- 
tributors from all over the 
world—such men as Yves Con- 
gar, Godfrey Diekmann, Roger 
Aubert, Henri de Lubac, Hans 
Kiing, John Tracy Ellis, Roland 
Murphy, John Courtney Mur- 
ray, George Tavard, and Paul- 
ist Father Thomas Stransky. 

Bewildered by such riches, I 
traveled out to New Jersey to 
talk to Father Alvin Illig, C.S.- 
P., Executive Manager of Paul- 
ist Press. He put things into 
perspective for me. Basically, 
he describes Concilium as a 
“home study” course for priests 
whose seminary theology cours- 
es pre-dated the Vatican Coun- 
cil. 

“Pve- * been: ordained "11 
years,” said Father Illig, “and 
already I’m out of touch with 
Scripture study. Ecumenism 
wasn’t even a topic when I was 
a student—it’s only about five 
years old. A priest, by spend- 
ing an hour a week with Concil- 
ium, can stay abreast of all that 
is current in these fields and 
the other phases of theology.” 

Concilium is a five-year pub- 
lishing project, producing books 
simultaneously in eight differ- 
ent editions all over the world, 


and in five languages—German, 
French, Dutch, Spanish and 
English. It is being published 
at the rate of 10 volumes a year, 
each devoted to one of 10 ma- 
jor fields of theology—dogma, 
Liturgy, pastoral theology, ecu- 
menism, moral theology, the 
Church in the world, the his- 
tory of the Church, canon law, 
spirituality and Scripture. 

The price is modest for such 
a major continuing work. A 
subscription to the full five- 
year, 50-volume set (the vol- 
umes, handsomely bound, aver- 
age 200 pages) costs $159. 
That’s a good piece of change 
to come out of an individual’s 
pocket, but it’s painless when 
divided among a group. It 
brings the cost of each volume 
down to only $3.18. An annu- 
al subscription of $42.50 for 10 
volumes is also available, as 
well as the single copies for 
$4.50 each. 


When Volume I (on dogma) 
arrived in January, Father Mor- 
an was as thrilled as a school- 
boy whose fondest, most out- 
landish dreams have all come 
true at once. I thumbed 
through the first volume, and 
found such articles as “The 
Church: the People of God’ by 
Yves Congar, O.P. A sampling: 
“This People is recruited from 
employers and employees, from 
men and women, from Greeks 
and barbarians, but in it, above 
and beyond all this, is Christ. 
This People has its law, the 
love of God and the love of 
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neighbor. It has its assemblies, 
its hierarchy, its insignia, its 
customs. ‘This People is called 
to give witness to Christ and to 
his charity. It is a people com- 
posed of sinners who do pen- 
ance and try to walk along the 
path of conversion. This is a 
point that many ‘classical’ pre- 
sentations of the Church neg- 
lect, static and juridical as they 
often are.” 

Among others, Joseph Ratz- 
inger is also in Volume I, with 
“The Pastoral Implications of 
Episcopal Collegiality.” Sound 
way beyond us? Few laymen 
may be deeply interested in the 
subject, but at least it’s writ- 
ten in lively, readable fashion. 
A sampling: “The bishop is re- 
lated on the one hand to his 
brethren in the same office, 
but also to his brothers and sis- 
ters in the same grace who are, 
like himself, baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ. He can 
meet his episcopal brethren in 
the right way only if he always 
comes to them from the broth- 
erly union of those who have 
the same faith.” 

Ratzinger’s article also con- 
tains a beautiful explanation of 
renewal: “True renewal of the 
Church will always consist only 


in cutting off excrescences of 
certain times (which will ever 
and again grow up unnoticed) 
so that the pure image of its 
original reality may shine forth. 
Mere concessions to the times 
or mere ‘modernization’ are al- 
ways false renewal which at 
first arouses enthusiasm but is 
soon seen as the delusive hope 
it is, for in the competition for 
modernization the Church will 
never come up first.” 

Some of you who read this 
will enjoy Concilium yourselves. 
But the point is, Concilium is 
about the best gift you can give 
a priest—any priest—today. 


Don’t stop there. We almost 
did, until on one of my “‘thumb- 
ing” expeditions to sample Fa- 
ther’s Concilium, I met the 
Brother who had originally rec- 
ommended it. He too was 
“thumbing,” with a_ wistful 
look. Now our P.T.A. is rais- 
ing funds to get another sub- 
scription to Concilium for the 
school. Your group can do the 
same—for school or convent or 
parish library. Remember, our 
Brothers and Sisters are fairly 
gasping for the fresh winds 
blowing through those Church 
windows! an 


™ TOLD THAT her teenage boy was having difficulty with reading and 
writing, his mother appeared unconcerned. 
“It really doesn’t matter,” she said, “he’ll always have a secretary.” 


™ THE ONLY PERSON who listens to both sides of a family argument is 
the woman in the next apartment. 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 
What will the layman’s role be 


in the Church after the Council? 


John Cogley, leading Catholic layman, gives his views 
in the 100th Anniversary Issue of The Catholic World— 


April, 1965 


For 100 years, The Catholic World has been a Paulist journal of 
significant thought on Catholic developments and contemporary 


issues. The anniversary issue looks ahead to major developments 
in U.S. Catholic life: 


Ecumenics: THOMAS F. STRANSKY, C.S.P., of the Vatican Secretariat 
for promoting Christian Unity 

Catholic education: GEORGE N. SHUSTER, former President of Hunter 
College and now Assistant to the President at Notre Dame 

A Catholic’s participation in civic life: GENEVIEVE BLATT, Secretary of 
Internal Affairs, State of Pennsylvania 

The vocation to the religious life: SISTER MARY LUKE, S.L., Chairman 
of the Conference of Major Religious Superiors of Women’s Insti- 
tutes of America 

Church growth in America: JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J., recently-appointed 
Charles Chauncey Stillman professor of Roman Catholic Theological 
Studies at Harvard University 


The arts: PAUL HORGAN, Pulitzer Prize winning author 


RECENT ARTICLES HAVE INCLUDED: 

What Happened to Session Three?, The Controversy over the “Pill,” The Supreme 
Court: Obscenity and Censorship, Why Communism in Catholic Italy?; Is Anglicanism 
Protestant?, The Playboy Philosophy, Updike’s Fiction: Motifs and Techniques, Personal 
Development Through Grace, Catholics and the Science Explosion. 


RECENT AUTHORS: 


William Ball, Gregory Baum, Francis Braceland, Daniel Callahan, Bernard J. Cooke, Charles 
Davis, Avery Dulles, Victor C. Ferkiss, Bernard Haring, Eva-Maria Jung, Hans Kung, Sister 
Mary Luke, Bernard Leeming, Martin E. Marty, Daniel J. O’Hanlon, Karl Rahner, George 
H. Tavard, Hugh Taylor, Barry Ulanov. 


subscribe now! 
1 year $6 2 years $10 3 years $14. Add 50c per year for 
Canada and $1 per year for foreign. 
Send your name, address and check to The Catholic World, Sub- 
scriber Service, Harristown Road, Glen Rock, New Jersey, 07452. 
Mention that you want your subscription to The Catholic World 
to start with the 100th Anniversary Issue. 
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They're talking about THRIFT 





The greatest money-saving device in 
our family was an explanation to our 
son, shortly after he became a teen- 
ager, that he would have to earn 
part of his spending money. Teen age 
through college age can be alarming- 
ly expensive. 

John agreed to help. He progressed 
from a paper route that provided 
money for small items, to a part-time 
job in a grocery store which helped 
on clothes, dating money, gas for the 
family car, etc., to a series of summer 
construction jobs. Now a senior in col- 
lege, he has footed over two-thirds of 
the cost of his education and has 
maintained a bank account ever since 
his first payday. 

However, he has accomplished even 
more than experience in the working 
world, learning the value of a dollar, 
and gaining an education. He’s a more 
secure, self-sufficient person because 
he knows how to use money instead 
of letting it be his master. 

Name withheld 
Forest Park, Ga. 


(I wouldn't call myself a tightwad— 
but I would call my wife a spend- 
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Quoting some of our readers in 
response to January article by 
Joy Marie Hoag, “Are You a 
Spendthrift?” 


thrift. But what can mere men do to 
stop their wives from spending money 
extravagantly? I wouldn’t know. 

If I cut down her housekeeping 
money she cries and make a big dra- 
matic scene in front of the kids. If 
I make her return some unnecessary 
purchases to a store, she sulks for 
days. I wish you could tell your 
readers of The Catholic Layman—the 
women, that is—to try to see their 
husband’s money ideas the same way 
he sees them. After all, he’s the one 
that’s out earning the money. 

Thanks for the opportunity to ex- 
press my views. (And I hope my dear 
wife reads this.) 

Everett McGowan: 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


In our nearly 25 years of marriage, 
we have never had any set budget. 
We are neither big spenders nor tight- 
wads. We do, I’m afraid, belong some- 
what to that lost generation of savers. 
This does not mean that we have 
money in the bank; it means simply 
that we are not in debt. 

We do not have charge accounts, 
credit cards or installment plans to 


worry us. We make do with all life’s 
necessities till they literally fall apart. 
We have enough common sense to 
know a house is not a home just be- 
cause it looks like House Beautiful. 

I have never worked outside my 
home. We have nine children, one al- 
ready through a Catholic college. Our 
biggest expense and investment is ed- 
ucation. 

I could never put down how we 
really do it. I’m not sure myself. But 
I do know it takes a lot of guts. We 
have learned how to be “out of step” 
with the modern trend for spending, 
and we thank God for it. 

Mrs. Charles N. Karl 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


We should all take our cue from Ford 
Motors. Three million dollars on edu- 
cation is not throwing money away. 
Not if you get your money’s worth 
for a product or service. Maybe I’m a 
tightwad, but I believe in getting my 
money’s worth, even on bare essen- 
tials. 

Use another proverb: Never cross 
a bridge until you come to it. Maybe 
in the next year you’ll need the money 
you carelessly threw away on _ cos- 
metics, entertainment, smoking and 
drinking. Five dollars for a fifth of 
whiskey??? 

President Johnson lives by the word: 
spend plenty—help many. Yes, but use 
some discretion. 

: Barbara Reilly 

Sharon, Pa. 


Seven years ago I came with my wife 
to Canada from Holland with $80 in 
my pocket and a crateful of wedding 
presents and personal belongings. At 
present we are fixing up our 120-year- 
old, sturdy, stone farmhouse. We have 


a landscaping business with, in the 
season, three steady men working, plus 
myself and five children to keep. Our 
debt, house and business, are around 
$12,000 — assets value around $18,000. 
How we did it: 

a) We made a sport of shopping 
cheap. 

b) We bought to start second-hand 
furniture and appliances, looking for 
bargains and never rushed (with kids, 
those things are second-hand in no 
time anyway!) . 

c) We did not go in debt for lux- 
uries (many things are!) . 

d) We lived our own life, not that 
of the Joneses or anybody else (a lot 
happier, and in the long run the right 
people respected us) . 

S. J. Hanrath 
Dundas, Ont. 


In her article, Joy Marie Hoag talks 
of “a preoccupation with possessions.” 
I think skimping and saving are all 
right and reasonable in their place, 
but I’m sure lots of people, like 
myself, get a great deal of consola- 
tion and pleasure out of an occasion- 
al splurge with money. And nobody 
ought to go around trying to give us 
a guilty conscience over it. 

I remember one time on a blue 
day for me I tried on an expensive 
hat but I didn’t want to spend that 
much money. Then the salesgirl said 
to me: “Be good to yourself for 
once.” She was right. I “splurged,” 
and it really perked up my mood! 
(P.S._Yes, the fancy hat most of the 
time just sits in its box on the shelf. 
But no one will ever convince me 
that it wasn’t worth $12 to me that 
day!) 

Anne Mannion 
Providence, R.I. 


m “WHO BROKE your window, Mrs. Johnson?” 
“My husband. He ducked.” 
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DO THE NEW SCHOOLS PASS 


a6 , 
our child can’t possibly 
start in our Catholic school this 
year. We're not having any first 
grade!” 

Six years ago, such a statement 
from any parish pastor would 
have astounded most Catholic 
parents. Yet, six years ago, the 
children were being born whose 
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parents are encountering this 
problem today. 

Catholic education in 1965 is 
threatened by crowded class- 
rooms, teacher shortages, and 
startling costs. Shared-time pro- 
grams and cut-backs in grades 
have been proposed and attemp- 
ted, but these solutions have of- 


HE TEST? 





fered little comfort to troubled 
educators and parents. 

This atmosphere of uncertain- 
ty and doubt in Catholic circles 
has exploded into alarm and 
near-panic in the headlines of 
the secular press. Some newspa- 
per and magazine writers have 
charged that many Catholic 


SOME SCHOOLS, 
LIKE MOTHER 
MCAULEY HIGH 
SCHOOL IN 
CHICAGO, ENCOUR- 
AGE INDIVIDUAL- 
ITY. LEARNING 
ABOUT YOURSELF 
BECOMES AS 
IMPORTANT AS 
LEARNING ABOUT 
THE WORLD. 


by Buiair K. FARRELL 


schools are behind the times. 
They talk about outmoded cur- 
ricula and use of untrained 
teachers. Other writers seem to 
believe that the whole Catholic 
educational system may be in 
grave danger. And the most pes- 
simistic, pointing to what they 
call the lack of justification for 
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CONCEPTS OF “MODERN MATH” ARE TAUGHT AT THE PRIMARY LEVEL 
AT CHRIST THE KING, PILOT SCHOOL IN THE ST. XAVIER PLAN. 


the very existence of the system, 
conclude flatly that Catholic ed- 
ucation as we know it today is 
doomed. 

There is no question that 
many Catholic schools have their 
problems—finances, space, and 
personnel included. But it is just 
as true that many Catholic edu- 
cators anticipated these difficul- 
ties and began solving problems 
before they arose. Some schools 
tackled the enrollment crush; 
others concerned themselves with 
the quality of education. 

At least one institution—or, 
more correctly, one Catholic 
school system—ventured to take 
a long hard look at the whole 
Catholic educational process and 
decided to try a comprehensive, 
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new approach. That was 13 
years ago. Today, while these 
educators do not profess to have 
the complete answers to all 
questions of future Catholic 
schooling, they can point to an 
exciting, unique program of ed- 
ucation. This program offers 
vastly improved learning oppor- 
tunities, more efficient use of 
personnel, and the beginnings of 
solutions to many of the major 
problems of Catholic education 
now receiving nationwide atten- 
tion. 

Saint Xavier College, on the 
southwest edge of Chicago, is an 
institution long respected for its 
pioneering academic programs. 
The College, conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy, has a colorful 


history. Founded in 1847, it was 
illinois’ first institution of high- 
er education for women. .In its 
118-year history, the College 
changed its campus location four 
times, keeping pace with the 
growth of the city. 

Always concerned with prog- 
ress and innovations within aca- 
demic programs, the College 
faculty initiated an institution- 
wide self study in 1952. Many 
of the questions generated in 
this study began to point to the 
need for examining the entire 
educational process, from first 
grade through college. 

In evaluating the college cur- 
riculum, deficiencies in high 
school preparation became ap- 





RADIOACTIVE, SISTER IS NOT! 
BUT THERE’S NO STOPPING 
THIS YOUNG SCIENTIST AS 
HE CHECKS HER OUT WITH 
HIS GEIGER COUNTER. AT 
CHRIST THE KING, LEARNING- 
BY-DOING HELPS STUDENTS 
UNDERSTAND THE WORLD 
AROUND THEM. 


parent. High school teachers 
blamed elementary schools, and 
these, in turn, traced many of 
their problems to the home. Aid- 
ed by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation Fund for Advance- 
ment of Education, the faculty 
began to formulate new concepts 
and to study new approaches in 
the constantly developing field 
of education. 

‘The Chicago Sisters of Mercy, 
with an educational system in- 
cluding a College, six secondary 
schools, and over 50 elementary 
schools, were in an ideal posi- 
tion to consider, and to act 
upon, the entire formal educa- 
tional process. The Sisters en- 
listed the help of the Dominican 
Fathers from nearby 
River Forest, Illinois, 
to draw on _ their 
knowledge and experi- 
ence in philosophy and 
theology, the two sci- 
ences that recent Popes 
had emphasized should 
give direction to Cath- 
olic educational efforts. 
With this alliance 
formed, and with a 
school system encom- 
passing all three levels 
at its disposal, Saint 
Xavier College pre- 
pared to accept an un- 
precedented education- 
al challenge. 

Early in its studies, the Col- 
lege faculty agreed upon a series 
of basic premises for the new 
plan of education. 

They agreed, first, that suc 
cessful education must produce 
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a unified knowledge—somewhat 
- like the drawing of a perfect cir- 
cle; all parts must be apparently 
one, flowing and continuous, 
each part essential to the whole. 

Realizing that the lack of such 
unity in what is taught is per- 
haps the greatest single difficul- 
ty faced on all three levels of 
schooling, the faculty based its 
plan of education upon the uni- 
fying principles of philosophy 
and theology. 

On the elementary, secondary, 
and college levels, philosophy 
and theology would be used to 
determine the order and the em- 
phasis of the entire curriculum. 
‘These two disciplines would de- 
termine how and when various 
courses should be taught in 
terms of the students’ awareness 
of their own stations in life and 
in terms of what the knowledge 
of a particular subject con- 
tributes to the ultimate goal of 
students at each stage of their 
lives. 

In addition, the two disci- 
plines would serve, on the col- 
lege level, to develop in the stu- 
dents the habit of dealing with 
all issues in their totality and in 
light of first principles and ulti- 
mate causes. 

From the beginning of the 
college freshman year, the stu- 
dent would be taught to judge 
and to evaluate. The “critical 
thinking” approach would _ be- 
come an integral part of the 
total curriculum. In studying 
the profounder truths of philos- 
ophy and theology, the student 
would be encouraged to search 
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for purpose and pattern, for or- 
der and relationship, in all ele- 
ments. 


In formulating the plan, the 
faculty shunned both the ap- 
proach of many liberal arts in- 
stitutions where the emphasis is 
on the survey or surface-skim- 
ming approach in a wide variety 
of fields and the over-specialized 
approach of many secular insti- 
tutions and popular universi- 
ties. 

At Saint Xavier, philosophy 
and theology are also taught as 
courses in themselves in addi- 
tion to serving as the unifying 
factors of the curriculum. While 
philosophical principles used to 
achieve unity among the courses 
are primarily Aristotelian, act- 
ual philosophy courses consider 
works from Plato, Aristotle, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Kant, Berg- 
son, Ayres, Descartes on to lead- 
ing current philosophers. 

The planners knew that the 
theological approach of the in- 
stitution would continue to 
change, particularly in light of 
new theological reforms. They 
chose, however, to continue to 


base regular academic course 


work upon solid theological 
teachings of the past, while cur- 
rent theological exploration 
would be reflected more in the 
activities of the students and 
faculty. Liturgical reform, for 
example, finds its place more in 
the chapel than in the curricu- 
lum. The students’ reactions to 
the teachings of Pope John’s 
Pacem in Terris are noted main- 


No two children learn at the same rate. 
Why should they be taught “as one mind”? 


ly in their participation in the 
Catholic Action Lay Movement, 
CCD, the Lay Apostolate Orga- 
nization, and their self-instigated 
Summer Mission Projects where 
volunteers spend their summers 


teaching and working in under-. 


privileged areas. 

Finally, the institution is cur- 
rently moving to establish theo- 
logical research in a systematic, 
continuing, academic center to 
explore in depth the works of 
John XXIII, the issues of Vati- 
can Council I, and the writings 
of contemporary theologians. 

The second major premise 
agreed upon by the Saint Xavier 
planners was that liberal educa- 
tion, though often ill-defined 
and misunderstood, needed to 
play an increasingly important 
role in the preparation of stu- 
dents for their future in a com- 
plex world. Further, the faculty 
felt that the Catholic school sys- 
tem was in an ideal position to 
foster this type of education, re- 
lating it to the preparation of 
the Christian person. 

Third, the faculty determined 
that educational efforts would 
have to be better-coordinated 
and unified from the first grade 
through college. It became ap- 
parent that the best point from 
which to view the whole process, 
and direct its operation, would 
be from the top—the college 
level. 

Fourth, with more logic and 


more unity in curriculum plan- 
ning, greater transfer of knowl- 
edge from grade to grade would 
result. Greater dependence upon 
previous teaching and increased 
anticipation of subject matter 
and teaching approaches to be 
used in future years would have 
to be built into the system. 

Finally, the successful educa- 
tion process, even in the largest 
schools, would have to be able to 
compensate for variance in stu- 
dents’ abilities, aptitudes, needs, 
and desires. Education at all lev- 
els would be student-centered, 
and as such, would meet all stu- 
dents’ needs, regardless of varia- 
tions encountered. 

With these points determining 
their primary goals, the Saint 
Xavier faculty set out to form- 
ulate and put into operation a 
new educational way of life and 
a new kind of Catholic school 
system. They confronted the 
problems inherent in their basic 
premises and, in solving them, 
Initiated many practices which 
constituted educational innova- 
tions 13 years ago and which, to- 
day, have been adopted in vary- 
ing degrees all over the country. 

‘The College faculty first com- 
mitted themselves and_ their 
work wholeheartedly to the prin- 
ciples of liberal education. They 
labeled their study “The Liber- 
al Education of the Christian 
Person.” They introduced liber- 
al arts at the latter stages of the 
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elementary school curriculum, 
and rewrote the entire secondary 
school curriculum into a liberal 
arts pattern. On the College 
level, liberal education formed 
the basis for any advanced or 
specialized study, including nurs- 
ing and teacher preparation. 

‘To assist in the coordination 
of the whole educational process, 
the College assumed the role of 
director in a Sisters of Mercy 
pilot school system which in- 
cluded two large parish elemen- 
tary schools close to the campus 
and a girls’ liberal arts high 
school located on the campus 
itself. The entire program of 
curriculum development and ad- 
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A WHODUNNIT? 

THE WELL KNOWN 

LIE DETECTOR (POLYGRAPH) 
IS USED IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 
LAB TO STUDY HUMAN 
EMOTIONAL RESPONSES. 


was conducted with the assist- 
ance of the College faculty. Rep- 
etition was written out of the 
curriculum, and through coop- 
eration of faculties in all schools, 
the desired effect of greater 
transfer of knowledge from 
grade to grade and school to 
school was written in. 

It was in the area of providing 
for variance in students’ needs 
that the Saint Xavier plan ini- 
tiated many of its educational 
innovations. To accommodate 
the vast differences in students 
on the elementary level, the 
planners instituted the non- 
graded school system. One of a 
handful of such experiments be- 
ing conducted at the time, the 


system eliminated grades entire- 
ly, permitting students to ad- 
vance at their own pace (some 
students graduated from elemen- 
tary school after seven years), 
and provided for the student 
who was ahead of his time in 
one subject but behind in an- 
other. 

Completing the provisions for 
students of varied abilities were 
extensive advanced placement 
programs, enrichment opportu- 
nities, and remedial efforts. 

In addition, the planners in- 
stituted the ‘Teacher-Aide Pro- 
gram—a system utilizing par- 
ent-volunteers to remove the 
non-teaching load from _ the 
teacher. This freed the profes- 
sional to devote almost 100 per 


cent of her time to her teaching 
vocation. The teacher-aide pro- 
gram, like the non-graded _ sys- 
tem, has spread to all parts of 
the country and now seems to 
offer an important answer to 
some Catholic schools’ personnel 
shortage problems. The teacher- 
aides do office and clerical work, 
maintain grade records, monitor 
hallways, lunchrooms, and _ play- 
grounds, and occasionally direct 
classroom-related work such as 
language or spelling drills. Some 
of the aides, who are qualified 
in specific academic fields, play 
even more important roles in as- 
sisting the full-time teacher with 
her regular duties. 

As the Saint Xavier plan of 
education neared the operation- 


HOW TO HELP THE SUPERIOR CHILD? GIVE HIM ACCESS TO WHAT HE NEEDS. MCAULEY’S 
ADVANCED CHEM STUDENTS USE ST. XAVIER’S COLLEGE LAB, FACULTY GUIDANCE. 
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al stages, vast programs of orien- 

tation and indoctrination were 
begun. Teachers from all the 
cooperating schools received in- 
tensive training on the workings 
of the system. Such training con- 
tinues today, with a large part 
of the Saint Xavier College sum- 
mer session being devoted to 
teacher training in the philos- 
ophy and mechanics of the plan. 
Curriculum for subjects on all 
three levels had to be rewritten 
and this revising and re-editing 
continues. New texts which were 
compatible with the revised cur- 
riculum had to be located. When 
there were none, they were writ- 
ten. Parents, particularly par- 
ents of elementary school chil- 
dren, had to be informed and 
sold on this new method of edu- 
cation for their children. 

One important area that de- 
manded immediate attention 
and still requires constant work 
is the flexibility of the program. 
Because the pilot school system 
was a parish-centered, working 
system, family mobility required 
students to transfer in and out 
of the system. While this neces- 
sary compatibility with other 
schools probably impedes the 
progress of the program some- 
what, it also prevents the sys- 
tem from developing into a lab- 
oratory experiment which would 
have little implication on a 
broad basis for other interested 
schools. 

Actual teaching under the new 
program began in the pilot 
schools in 1954. Although no 
student has yet completed the 
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full sequence from first grade 
through college, statistics have 
been compiled on students as 
they proceed through elementary 
school and into high school. 
These statistics, while not con- 
clusive as to the degree of suc- 
cess of the plan, do indicate that 
elementary school students move 
faster (thus supporting the idea 
that inefficiency and duplica- 
tion in curriculum can be re- 
duced drastically) and_ that 
transfer in and out of the plan 
can be made easily and success- 
fully. 

In addition, of the first class 
completing elementary school 
in seven years, 75 per cent of the 
students ranked in the 95th per- 
centile or above on standard 
high school entrance achieve- 
ment exams. All of the students 
passed these tests easily. After 
one year in the pilot high school, 
80 per cent of these students 
ranked in the 95th percentile or 
above and all had experienced a 
successful adjustment to high 
school life. 


Perhaps more important than 
statistics are the reactions of the 
students, parents, and _ teachers 
working within the new system. 

No special attempt has been 
made to explain to the students 
the uniqueness of their educa- 
tional experience. Many of the 
students acquire some under- 
standing of it, however, and 
some succeed in analyzing their 
curriculum quite accurately. 

Some elementary level  stu- 
dents understand that their 


academic program differs from 
that of other schools but the 
majority seem to have little ap- 
preciation of this fact. 

High school students, when 
asked about their reactions, 
dwell primarily upon the liberal 
arts aspect of their education. 
While agreeing that such a pro- 
gram is ideal as college prepara- 
tion, most seem to feel that even 
the students intending to term- 
inate their formal education 
after high school will benefit 
more from such training than 
that of other schools. High 
school faculty members, more- 
over, stress that this kind of 
preparation may be most im- 
portant for the terminal stu- 
dents since their formal educa- 
tion will be limited. Their train- 
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ing in the liberal arts must oc- 
cur in high school or not at all. 

Students in the pilot high 
school feel that their work load 
is heavier than that in many 
other high schools but seem to 
feel that this is justified as col- 
lege-preparatory training. They 
do not understand, however, the 
role that Saint Xavier College 
plays in their academic program 
—nor do their parents—and Col- 
lege officials are beginning to 
note that a comprehensive in- 
formation program is necessary 
to illustrate to parents the scope 
of the project in which their 
children are participating and 
the implications it has for their 
future education. 


Parental orientation has been 
more effective on the elementary 
level, and most of these parents 
are active supporters. Orienta- 
tion sessions are held each year 
together with parent-teacher 
conferences which have replaced 
report cards. Parents working in 
the teacher-aide project are most 
enthusiastic. Several sets of par- 
ents have actually moved their 
families into the pilot school 
parishes so their children could 
be enrolled in the system. 

The active support of parents, 
particularly at the elementary 
level, is of primary importance. 
The Saint Xavier method of ed- 
ucation places great responsibil- 
ity on the parents to be closely 
involved with their children’s ed- 
ucation. One mother explained 
that she thought the only fail- 
ure of the program came in 
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cases where parents simply re- 
fused to be involved or to work 
with the school. But for the most 
part, parents do accept this re- 
sponsibility, are extremely satis- 
fied with the system, and have 
spread the news of the exciting 
developments in their children’s 
school to the point that the pilot 
schools must turn down enroll- 
ment requests from all over Chi- 
cago. 

Both faculty and administra- 
tion of the pilot schools are 
pleased with the program’s suc- 
cess up to this time. But they 
face many obstacles, including 
continued teacher training, cur- 
riculum revision, and text prep- 
aration. Administering a plan 
which attempts to program an 
individual education for 4350 
students on elementary, second- 
ary and college levels is bound 
to be fraught with headaches. 
In addition, the difficulty of 
teaching in a “glass house’ 
where requests for information 
and personal visits flow in daily 
can reach serious proportions. 

Yet the visitors and the in- 
quiries have also effected a pos- 
itive result. They have helped 
convince the founders, the teach- 
ers, and the administrators of 
the Saint Xavier system of the 
wisdom of their course. Parts of 


the program have been adopted 
widely, and more schools are 
anxious to effect a conversion 
to the new concept as facilities 
and trained educators become 
available. 

‘The lay men and women and 
the religious working within the 
Saint Xavier system are unus- 
ually unanimous in their com- 
mitment to the principles of 
this concept of education. They 
are similarly dedicated to its 
perpetuation. While they hold 
no illusions about the difficul- 
ties to be overcome, their suc- 
cess thus far spurs them to great- 
er effort and greater achieve- 
ment. There is no question here 
of justifying the existence of 
this type of training. 

Catholic education will con- 
tinue to be challenged and de- 
fended. If this extension of the 
Church is to survive, however, 
Catholic educators must con- 
tinue to be bold, innovative, 
confident—and _ successful. Cath- 
olic parents and students must 
continue to look for new con- 
cepts and new programs. And 
their search has an excellent 
starting point in the outstand- 
ing Catholic institutions of high- 
er education which can provide 
leadership and direction in meet- 
ing this challenge. aa 


— A BUSINESS TYCOON was interviewing the applicant for the post of 


chauffeur. 


“I must have a very careful chauffeur,” he said, “one who will 


not take the slightest risk.” 


“I’m your man, sir,” was the reply. “Can I have my wages in 


advance?” 
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cursillo on 


my back 





Cursillo means “little 
course in Christianity.” 
Too tough for a 
paraplegic? 

That’s what I thought 


ie Holy Spirit dragged me to 
my Cursillo. I have no other ex- 
planation. Look at the evidence. 
Until a month before making 
the Cursillo, I hadn’t so much as 
heard the word mentioned or 
seen it in print. Then an article 
in Time caught my eye, as well 
as my curiosity, with its Cursillo 
coverage: the childish posters 
and many references to fanati- 


\ 
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by ALBERT CouTurIER 


cism, desertion ‘by husbands, 
and the fact that all bishops did 
not approve. 

A week after I read the article, 
Bob, a young man with whom I 
had attended grade school, came 
to see me. He was a man with 
a mission. “How would you like 
to make a Cursillo?” he asked 
me. 

Had he come two weeks 
earlier I know I would have de- 
clined. 

My misgivings were legiti- 
mate. I am a paraplegic, paraly- 
zed from the shoulders down, 
with only limited use of my 
arms. I have the loving care of 
my family. I am wary of trying 
anything new, yet I gave Bob’s 
invitation serious thought. “I 
just hope they don’t wreck you,” 
my brother Gene said. 

With a couple of weeks to 
think about it I nearly chicken- 
ed out several times. Why 
couldn’t I make a Cursillo later, 
in the summer, when it wouldn’t 
be quite so cold? Someone must 
have been praying for me at ev- 
ery twist and turn. Bob assured 
me that I would have the best 
of care; my eventual acceptance 
was a challenge to him to prove 
what he offered. 

And another thing. I had been 
in the seminary for eight years 
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before I had to leave for reasons 
of health. (How easy it was then 
to get to Mass and Holy Com- 
munion every day, compared 
with today when I miss 16 Sun- 
day Masses each winter because 
of the cold and the snow.) Six 
of those years were spent at St. 
Joseph’s Minor Seminary in 
Grand Rapids, and two years at 
the Seminaire de Philosophie in 
Montreal, Canada. There it was 
on May 24, 1956, five days be- 
fore graduation, that I broke my 
neck in a foolish bit of horse- 
play with a fellow seminarian. 
I should have known better than 
to start anything; he was a foot 
taller than I and 30 pounds 
heavier. Since that day I’ve been 
like a fish out of water, flound- 
ering to find my place. 

Sister Bernadette, a cousin and 
a Carmelite, expressed the hope 
that the Cursillo would help me 
to find my vocation. 

I made my Cursillo in Grand 
Rapids Diocese, Traverse City, 
Michigan, the cherry capital of 
the world. Traverse City’s 19,000 
residents are settled at the base 
of Grand Traverse Bay on Lake 
Michigan in the beautiful un- 
spoiled northwestern section of 
the Lower Peninsula. 

I arrived at Immaculate Con- 
ception School, Cursillo Head- 
quarters, strapped to a stretcher 
in the back of a panel station 
wagon; a local gynecologist and 
a tool and die man delivered me. 
‘The latter fellow was to be by 
my side constantly for the next 
three days—my benevolent shad- 
ow, my trusted auxiliary. It was 
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5:30 p.m. Thursday, April 2, and 
I was one of the first arrivals. 
In the basement of the school, 
the Cursillo was to be held. 

The first thing I did was to 
take a look at the room where 
I'd be sleeping the next few 
nights—not the “Park Place” but 
nothing to panic about. The 
others would all be grouped to- 
gether in one big room. 

Singly and in groups they ar- 
rived. From Ionia, Holland, 
Grand Rapids to the south; 
Kalkaska, Mackinac City to the 
north; all within 200 miles of 
Traverse City, except for those 
from Cleveland, Ohio and Iron- 
wood in the Upper Peninsula. 
Jerry, Ed, Kevin, Tony, Mike, 
Hector, Jim, Leo... I’m lousy 
about names, and I was rapidly 
being smothered under the 
blitzkrieg — when registration 
solved this, my first problem, by 
giving everyone a name card. 

Just meeting people from so 
many places made me feel I was 
part of something big. 


The Cursillo opened pretty 
much as I expected, with an at- 
tempted explanation of what the 
Cursillo is (which told us noth- 
ing) and with an exhortation to 
reserve judgment until the three 
days were up. I must say I was 
pleasantly surprised to find a 
layman as Rector instead of a 
priest. 

Gradually, my sense of parti- 
cipation was fanned to life, be- 
ginning with learning the theme 
song of the Cursillo, “De 
Colores.” The words “quiri, 


cara, pt” are the happy song of 
the rooster, the hen, and the 
baby chicks. Untranslatable, the 
words are taken directly from 
the Spanish version. The Cur- 
sillo movement had its begin- 
ning in Spain in 1949; it is still 
an infant, though an energetic 
one. 

Cursillo requires an act of 
commitment. By my very con- 
senting to attend I had commit- 
ted myself, at least physically. 
And since a Cursillo can be 
made but once in a lifetime an 
urgency to cooperate was born 
in me. Although I had been to 
confession as recently as Easter 
morning I found reason to go 
again. Now I was committed 
body and soul. 

Lying in bed that first night 
I had time to think, for the day- 


bed was about as soft as an 
armadillo and just as conducive 
to sleep. 

“T only hope they don’t wreck 
you,” my brother had said. I 
tried to think positive. ‘‘It’s only 
for three days. What could pos- 
sibly happen in so short a time?” 
Though the possibilities scared 
me, I had been trained in one of 
the toughest schools, the minor 
seminary, and I wasn’t about to 
let a little discomfort panic me. 
“O Holy Spirit, You brought me 
here. To You do I entrust all 
my cares.”’ 

Next day after prayers, medi- 
tation, Mass, breakfast, and a 
joke session, the group was di- 
vided into smaller units by 
tables, to facilitate and enliven 
discussion. I landed a berth on 
St. Arthur’s table. St. Arthur’s 


I HAVE THE LOVING CARE OF MY FAMILY. HERE, WORK OUTDOORS 
AT MY BROTHER’S HOME Is “ASSISTED” BY MY NIECE AND NEPHEW. 
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had two auxiliaries, who just 
about had their hands full tak- 
ing care of me: one professor, a 
doctor who gave the rollo (lec- 
ture) on Laymen in the Church; 
and a priest, the assistant spir- 
itual director. They all had pre- 
viously made a Cursillo. That 
left five candidates in our unit. 
Then came the first of the 
rollos, given by a layman. There 
were to be 15 rollos, five by 
priests and 10 by laymen. Each 
Cursillo is run “by the book,” 
with the same subjects treated, 
- from the first rollo on Ideals, to 
the eighth on Action, to the fi- 
nal one, After the Cursillo. 
There was nothing new in the 
_rollos, nothing I hadn’t heard 
either as a seminarian or a lay- 
man. It was the round table dis- 
cussions at the end of each rollo 
that let us get our teeth into the 
matter. For example, from our 
discussion on Leaders: ‘“‘Every- 
one can be a leader.” “Can you 
have an army of all generals?” 
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IN THE WEEKS 
PRECEDING 

MY CURSILLO, 

I WAS TEMPTED 
TO CHICKEN OUT. 


“Leadership has many levels.” 
“Every leader is still a follower 
of Christ.” 

Discussion was really a kind 
of mental meal where a sum- 
mary was chewed out, with pos- 
ter drawing for dessert—a visual 
aid to impress the rollo in one’s 
memory. 

Though I attended most of 
the exercises on a stretcher, I 
was sitting up in my wheelchair 
for the final rollo on Friday, 
and afterward I was elected to 
draw the poster on Piety. Surely 
a child could have done as well 
as I, but I felt I was really get- 
ting into the swing of things. 
Cooperation with the Holy 
Spirit brings a happiness that is 
truly overwhelming. What could 
possibly go wrong? 

Then came the morning of 
the second full day. I had slept 
like a log the night before, and 
felt like singing. 

“Do you want a shave?” ask- 
ed my auxiliary, anticipating my 


every wish. So he gave me a 
shave, a close shave. Too close 
for my sensitive skin. By mid- 
morning my neck, front and 
back, had erupted in a tomato- 
red rash that burned like fire. 
My auxiliary spread on a cool- 
ing layer of medicated cream, 
but by noon the pain was so bad 
I could no longer concentrate. 
I must not rub or scratch, I told 
myself, for that would only make 
the rash spread faster. In the 
afternoon I switched in despera- 
tion to an antiseptic spray at the 
suggestion of one doctor, and 
just before bedtime I tried an- 
other remedy—this time baby 
powder, with the approval of 
another doctor. 

Still, I could not sleep. My 
face was puffed up like a beach 
ball. I tried to remember the 
talk on palanca the night before 
by Father Cusack, our spiritual 
director. Palanca is the lever of 
prayers, works, and sufferings of 
all who wish the Cursillo to be 
a success. I decided I too would 
offer my discomfort as palanca 
to the Holy Spirit. 

Sunday happily brought a 
dermatologist to the school, with 
a soothing ointment for my out- 
raged flesh. 


After another full day of 


rollos came clausura (closing) 
time. What a warm-hearted wel- 
come from former cursillistas 
who swarmed into the Hall of 
Rollo to meet and greet the 
neophytes! 

Now that I have experienced 
it myself, I’m better able to 
answer those who ask: What is 
a Cursillo? 

A Cursillo is a little course in 
Christianity, packed with deli- 
berate care into three short days 
and slanted so as to elicit a 
spiritual response. One of my 
brother cursillistas summed. it 
up this way: “I have been told 
that you can receive the sacra- 
ment of Confirmation only once, 
but I have just received it a 
second time.” 

The Cursillo movement has a 
national voice in Ultreya, 909 E. 
Washington St., Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 

I found nothing secret about 
the Cursillo, except perhaps the 
mysterious working of the Holy 
Spirit in the soul. The course 
gave me an opportunity to take 
a fresh look at myself in relation 
to God and my neighbor. A 
paraplegic, I came away with 
the conviction that there are no 
disabled soldiers of Christ. 
Quiri! Cara! Pi! De Colores! == 


@ AN AMERICAN is a fellow who drives home in a German car from a 
French movie, slips off his Hong Kong suit and Italian shoes, puts 
on his English robe and Mexican slippers and sips Brazilian coffee 
from Dutch china while sitting on Danish furniture. Then he writes 
a letter to his congressman on Canadian paper with a Japanese ball- 
point pen demanding that he do eee about all the gold that’s 


leaving the country. 
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The Mind of 
the Little Layman 


What can a child teach a seminarian about religion? 
Plenty—as I found out working with grade schoolers. 
What the “little people of God” want is not facts 
to memorize—but the living Christ to love 


by THomas MEISENHEIMER 


Se Paul had his problems 
in Athens. The philosophical 
Greeks weren’t about to accept a 
man who preached a crucified 
Christ. St. Francis of Assisi al- 
so had his troubles: elegant 
knights and courtly ladies found 
him embarrassing, talking about 
“Lady Poverty” and all. 
Well, Paul and Francis are 
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Saints today in spite of skeptical 
Greeks and dashing courtiers. 

The past two summers as a 
seminarian, I too have had my 
difficulties, my challenges, suc- 
cesses and flops—maybe not as 
dynamic as the saints had, but 
just as trying. 

To begin with, my flock was 
not a group of philosophers or 


knights. I merely attempted to 
teach 35 middle-class youngsters 
about Christ—in the heat of 
July. It’s worse than trying to 
sell Beatle albums to grandmoth- 
ers. 

Now don’t get me wrong. I 
love children. I didn’t decide 
to become a priest because I had 
anything against extroverted 
eight-year-olds. But tell me, did 
you ever think swimming les- 
sons would compete with the 
“Good News?” Ah, believe me, 
the backstroke has come of age. 
“But Father, I can’t learn the 
flutter-kick in religion class!”’ 

Let me backtrack a bit. A few 
years ago one of our professors 
at St. Francis Seminary came 
up with an idea—a summer 
school of religion. He actually 
thought he could persuade 70 
Milwaukee seminarians to work 
—free—during a blistering Wis- 
consin summer. Worse than 
that, he felt we should go into 
the classroom prepared. During 


July! 


When our professor and 
friend, Father Joseph T. Konkel 
(CCD Director for the Milwau- 
kee Archdiocese) , called us to- 
gether one night at the “sem”, 
we knew something was up. 

“Men,” he said, “you’re going 
to teach this summer. You're 
going to wear your cassocks and 
be known as ‘Father’ to 2,000 
grade school children in Milwau- 
kee. And you're going to love 
it because it’s for the ‘Cause’.” 
The ‘‘Cause” is Father Konkel’s 
pet term for the work of Christ. 





He was right—we did love the 
idea. We were thrilled at the 
prospect of being sent into the 
“fields ripe for harvest.” For 
the rest of the semester we were 
frisky with anticipation. 


On July 5, 1963 we reported 
to Spring Bank Manor, a Cister- 
cian monastery-retreat-house 30 
miles west of Milwaukee. ‘This 
was headquarters for the month. 
A central location proved most 
effective. Community spirit was 
high and our bull sessions were 
down to earth. We had a 
chance to toss around talk of 
techniques, methods, goofs and 
successes. We devoured each 
other’s ideas like kids working 
over cookie jars. It was a pleas- 


MEISEN- 


SEMINARIAN-AUTHOR THOMAS 
HEIMER ON APRIL 3RD RECEIVES THE 


MAJOR ORDER OF SUB-DEACON; HIS TITLE 
AT THIS TIME ADVANCES FROM “MR.” TO 
“REV. MR.” 
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ure—made us feel like born 
teachers. 

Our goal was to bring Christ 
to the youngsters in 11 parishes, 
two of them in the city’s inner 
core. One team was to spend 
their days and most of their 
evenings with Mexican migrants. 
The Sub-deacons were permitted 
to show off their shiny collars— 


by taking census. 


The only drawback that sum- 
mer was that we had to beg, 
borrow, and “‘steal’”’ cars. Our 
parking lot didn’t shape up to 
be a Rent-A-Car agency. The 
jalopies were tired after 20,000 
miles. They drank a lot of gas 
—438 dollars’ worth. St. Paul 
met with shipwreck and choppy 
seas; we had flat tires and crowd- 
ed freeways. Paul made it to 
Rome; we reached suburbia. 

I felt like St. Peter at Pente- 
cost as I stepped into my class. 
Of course, I told myself, I had 
nothing to fear. My education 
courses had prepared me for 
everything. Besides, I was big- 
ger than they were. I was ready 
for the worst. 

That first morning, the sweat 
started to roll down my cheeks 
and I could feel the drip, drip 
on my celluloid collar, when 
right in front of me I saw a girl. 
A girl with her hand up. Her 
questioning eyes sparkled. I 
could imagine what she’d ask. 
“Tell us about the nature of the 
Trinity,” or “Just what is an in- 
dulgence?”” or “A little some- 
thing about the Great Western 
Schism, please, Father?” 
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But it wasn’t like that at all. 
After 10 years in the seminary, 
hours and hours of tests and 
termpapers, what did I hear as 
my first earth-shaking question? 

“Do you have pants on under 
that black thing, Father?” 

Right then I wasn't quite 
sure, but suddenly I knew that 
the next month was going to be 
heavenly. And it was—one of 
the happiest of my life. 

Yes, they were just plain kids 
after all. They were innocent 
and they were mine for one 
month. Spiritual Fatherhood 
was wonderful. Now I know 
why Christ lifted little children 
onto His lap after a frustrating 
day with sophisticated Pharisees. 
Children are so_ refreshing. 
Their effervescent minds are 
clear and open, devoid of the 
bitterness and prejudice which 
often sneaks in with age. 


Last summer we seminarians 
were a little cockier than the 
first time out. We had reason 
to be. Having been smash hits 
with the children in ’63, we had 
that age-old tranquilizer to 
soothe our nerves in ’64—experi- 
ence. We had learned to ex- 
pect anything from the children. 
We weren't shocked to hear 
from them that “Eve got the 
apple and Adam the core.” We 
weren’t scandalized to discover 
that “The Holy Spirit was a 
bird.’”’ We even took it in stride 
when told, “Gee Father, you 
sure can’t spell.” 

Love letters from eight-year- 
old girls, live field mice from 


10-year-old boys didn’t both- 
er me at all, that is, if rushing 
adrenalin, a lumpy throat, and 
puppy love aren’t a bother! 

Our teaching was truly a 
Christian experience, letters and 
mice included. We were Christ 
to these children. We hope that 
our love for Him rubbed off on 
them. 

In one month we experienced 
the thrill that Peter and Paul 
must have felt as they trod the 
path to Rome, the feeling of be- 
ing a small but important link 
in the history of salvation. We 


“HI-HO THE DAIRY-OH, FATHER’S IN THE DELL” 


not only felt important, we were. 
We had the awesome task of 
shaping the minds of a new gen- 
eration. 

Recalling my own childhood, 
I'd better not go into what 
mothers think of their dears dur- 
ing the summer. But I can say 
what seminarians think of them. 
“They are little laymen.” Why 
Because someday those “little” 
laymen are going to be “big” 
laymen and the Church is go- 
ing to work through their hands. 
Christ is going to encounter the 
modern world in them. 


MAY SEEM TO SOME A STRANGE 


WAY TO APPROACH CHILDREN ABOUT GOD—BUT THE CHILDREN NEVER COMPLAINED. 
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If these children are ablaze 
with love for Christ in 1984 it 
will be in part at least because 
we ignited the spark in 1964. 
Or, to use backyard barbecue 
terms, if we really drenched 
them with the charcoal lighter 
of love, mixed the coals of their 
Faith and struck the match of 
zeal, watch out paganism! When 
we use the Gospel Message for 
kindling we are handling dyna- 
mite. 

How did the children re- 
spond? It wasn’t hard to tell 
that most of them loved our in- 
structions. Once we convinced 
them that sports weren’t to be 
their whole summer, that they 
could learn to swim any old 
time, we had a full house for 
our classes. 

But what of the _ parents? 
Were we actually being of serv- 
ice to them? Were they satis- 
fied with our work? They said 


they were delighted. Let me 
quote: 
“Words can’t express our 


gratitude for the wonderful 
work you have done. Every 
night before retiring my chil- 
dren would ask the same ques- 
tion: ‘Is summer school tomor- 
row? ‘Yes,’ I would say. They 
gave a sigh of relief and fell fast 
asleep.” 


“I want to thank you for your 
time and effort in bringing God 
and the priesthood a little clo- 
ser to my daughter. She has 
enjoyed your classes and_ this 
first contact with priests is so 
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important in shaping her out- 
look. This is very important in 
our home, because her father is 
not Catholic and she brings her 
outlook home.” 


“As I go along at my normal 
pace in my regular day’s work, I 
am periodically reminded about 
sin (mortal and venial), Con- 
fession, Mass etc. If I start to 
get out of line my daughter re- 
minds me about sin. Now I 
know how Pinocchio felt when 
‘Jimmy Crutcher’ kept his sliv- 
ered friend in line.” 


There will be only three can- 
dles on the birthday cake this 
summer. Our Summer School 
of Religion is still an infant, but 
it is growing fast. It’s out of 
the stroller-stage now and begin- 
ning to stand on its own. No 
doubt it will stumble now and 
then, but how else can it learn 
to walk? Mistakes and fresh 
starts are part and parcel of any 
pilot program. CCD achieve- 
ments aren’t built in a day. 

Our migrant project, for in- 
stance, needs rethinking. The 
energetic seminarians who 
taught at the camps feel that a 
solid spiritual formation is es- 
sential for the migrant. We 
must help him give Christian 
meaning to his exhausting hours 
in the field. And that might 
require our going to the fields 
where the men work. 

A program in marriage case- 
work is also drastically needed. 
These dilemmas aren’t going to 
be solved with pious platitudes. 


They have to be thought out 
with prayer and sweat. 

The inner core program can’t 
be solved with pat answers eith- 
er. Our project has reached the 
Negro child, but his parents are 
rarely met. The Christian mes- 
sage must be carried into their 
living rooms. When they see a 
man in a Roman collar at their 
unpainted door, then and only 
then will they realize that Chris- 
tianity is not a middle-class stat- 
us symbol. It is a meeting with 
the person, Christ, Who is quite 
at home in bare-bulbed rooms. 

Yes, the Milwaukee seminari- 
ans have tasted the apostolate, 
seasoned with the salty sweat of 
two hot summers. Our teaching 
experience has fed a hunger that 
no textbook could ever satisfy. 
We have met the real Church in 
the people of God, who thirst 
not for truths to memorize as 
much as a Father to love. But 
most of all, our freshly gained 
vision has let us see this peo- 
ple of God as individual per- 
sons who laugh and cry, hope 
and pray, in short, to see them 
as truly human persons who 
need us, their future priests, if 
they are to learn Christ. 

A challenge has been flung 
our way. We are eager to accept 
it. The past summers have giv- 
en us an insight into a Church 
throbbing with the lifeblood of 
real people. 

Sometimes I wonder who has 
gained more from this experi- 


ence—the children or the 70 
seminarians from Milwaukee? 
I'd say we did! ne 





PICK THE STATE NEAREST YOU 
AND MAIL A PACKAGE! 


ALABAMA. — Clothing in good condition 
for children and adults. Food. Toys. Med- 
icine. Nursery school supplies. To: Sr. 
Mary Cyrilla, $.S.J.C., St. Therese Mission, 
Box 113, Marbury, Ala. 36051. 


ARKANSAS — Rosaries, intact or broken. 


To: P. Marion Chudy, Box 33, Subiaco, 
Ark. 72865. 
D.C. — Discarded eyeglasses, intact or 


frames from broken glasses, to be turned 
over to Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness for forwarding to non-profit 
New Eyes for the Needy. Mail to: Knights 
of Columbus, 5034 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


MARYLAND — Holiday and all-occasion 
greeting cards, new (include envelope) or 
old (send cards uncut); extra envelopes 
welcome. Catholic literature, pamphlets, 
Prayer cards, medals and chains, scap- 
ulars, good and broken rosaries. (Contri- 
butions for distribution in 24 prisons; will 
be remailed cross-country to Mrs. Agnes 
B. Meigs, 1016% W. 87th Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif., who directs this apostolate; 
readers in western U.S. may mail direct to 
Mrs. Meigs.) Send to: Mr. Mark A. Eller, 
9822 Culver Street, Kensington, Md. 
Readers willing to share Mr. Eller’s work 
may write him for instructions. 


MISSISSIPPI — Shoes, all kinds and sizes 
(particularly men’s). Children’s sox. Used 
clothing in good condition. Remnants for 
sewing class. School supplies, all kinds; 
library books; typing and notebook paper. 
Soap. Crayons. Musical instruments. Parcel 
post to: Father Gregory, Sacred Heart 
Southern Missions, Walls, Miss. Express and 
freight packages c/o Lake Cormorant, Miss. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic magazines, 
new and old, in good condition, for in- 
stitutions, missions. Send to: Richard 
Tranovich, St. Robert Bellarmine Society, 
St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19151. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


— Sports equipment. 
Toys. Children’s clothing and shoes, in 
good condition, for mission school with 
325 Indian children. Mechanic and carpen- 
ter tools. Sewing machines. Parcel post to: 
Immaculate Conception Mission School, 
Stephan, S.D. 57346. Boxes and packages 
by truck or express to the Mission c/o 
Highmore, S.D. (Wilson Transfer & Storage 
Co. will deliver free of charge IF you have 
a terminal in your city.) 


Jo 





T HOME wit 
MONICA HUNT 


M eatless meals needn’t be cheer- 
less, not if you put a little imagina- 
tion to work in planning your 
menus and table settings. If you’ve 
invited guests for a fish-night din- 
ner, why not create a glamorous 
dish that can be prepared in ad- 
vance, and leave yourself time to 
pretty up before the doorbell rings? 

One of the glamor recipes is for 
Shrimp Vindaloo. To serve 4-6 peo- 
ple, the “fixin’s” include: 2 pounds 
raw shrimp, fresh or frozen; % cup 
chopped onion; 2 cloves garlic, 
minced; 6 tablespoons butter or 
margarine; 1 tsp. ground poppy 
seeds; 1 tsp. ground cumin; | tsp. 
ground coriander; 1 tsp. ground 
turmeric; 2 tsps. chopped _pre- 
served ginger; 6 tblsps. flour; 8 
cups hot milk; 1 cup hot cream; 1 
tsp. salt; 1 bay leaf; 2 small hot 
_ chilies; 4 cups cooked rice. 

Shell and de-vein shrimp. Cover 
with cold water, bring to a boil 
and poach the shrimp for 5 min- 
utes. Set aside and keep warm in 
the liquid. 

Cook onion and garlic in the 
butter or margarine for 5 minutes. 
Add poppy seeds, cumin, corian- 
der, turmeric and preserved ginger, 
and cook over low heat for 10 min- 
utes longer. Stir in flour. Gradual- 
ly stir in hot milk and cream; cook, 
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stirring, until sauce is thickened. 
Add salt, bay leaf and hot chilies, 
and cook over low heat for 10 min- 
utes, stirring occasionally. Discard 
bay leaf and chilies. Add shrimp 
and heat. Serve with cooked rice 
and with any of the following curry 
condiments: chopped cucumber, 
green pepper and tomato, pistachio 
nuts, toasted coconut, sieved hard- 
cooked egg yolk, or chutney. 

Serve this luscious shrimp con- 
coction with a flourish of silver. 
International Silver Company has 
electrified its Webster Wilcox sil- 
ver buffet warmer so you can fix 
the Shrimp Vindaloo in advance 
and keep it at just the right serving 
temperature for hours. Nice way to 
impress special guests—the food 
hot, the hostess cool. 

Keeping cool seems to come 
easier to Slim Sarahs than to 
Plump Peggys. If you love to eat, 
and everything you eat loves you 
so much it settles down to stay in 
the form of unwanted pounds, you 
ought to be interested in a won- 
derful new cook book Ive dis- 
covered. It’s Leonard Louis Levin- 
son’s The Complete Book of Low 
Calorie Cooking (Hawthorn Books, 
Inc., New York), and after having 
read it clear through I feel it’s 
destined to become a _ lifelong 
friend! Take it from Monica—it’s 
unique. 

In the Foreword of the book, 
Doctor Leonid Kotkin offers these 
understanding thoughts: “The psy- 
chology of the dieter is the impor- 
tant consideration for success in 
reaching normal weight and stay- 
ing there. In dieting, the over- 
weight individual is performing a 





SHRIMP VINDALOO—A GLAMOR RECIPE! 


most unpleasant duty. He is re- 
quired to give up an immediate 
pleasure in order to reach a goal 
that is still distant. Consequently, 
the only real problem in dieting is 
one of morale. And this keeping up 
morale is the great task in weight 
reduction. 

“For this the dieter needs all 
kinds of support in the way of spe- 
cific advice on many matters. If 
food can be prepared to taste and 
look attractive, and yet fit into the 
dieter’s scheme of things, this is 
most valuable advice and support. 
It lessens the rigors of diet and 
helps keep up the dieter’s morale.” 

The Hawthorn book is a veri- 
table treasure for Fatties who want 
to be Thin. It provides over 600 
low-calorie (but tempting) recipes 
for every kind of food from “Anti- 
appetizers” through Slim Soups, 
including desserts, pastas and 
sauces. Good how-to-cook tips as 





well as calorie counts for ever 
dish! I was surprised and delighted 
to find in the book a discussion of 
all the advertised diet brand foods 
and beverages, plus a list of over 
1,200 names of latest low-calorie 
food products and their manufac- 
turers’ name and address for shop- 
pers’ reference. There’s even a sec- 
tion on utensils that permit lowest 
calorie cooking, a bibliography of 
other books on dieting, nutrition 
and cooking, and a list of free 
pamphlets and low-cost U.S. Goy- 
ernment pamphlets on related sub- 
jects. 

Sample of an appealing recipe? 
Diet Whipped Cream (5 calories 
per tablespoon). You'll need % cup 
water, 1 tsp. Sucaryl solution or 2 
tsps. Sacrose, % tsp. vanilla, 1 tblsp. 
lemon juice, % cup nonfat dry milk. 
Author Levinson goes on: “Com- 
bine water, sweetener, vanilla, and 
lemon juice in 1-quart bowl. 
Sprinkle dry milk over top. Beat 
with rotary or electric beater until 
stiff-about 15 minutes. Chill. 
Whips up into 2% cups.” 

To me at least, 2% cups of 
“whipped cream” at only 5 calories 
per tablespoon sounds very morale- 
raising on a diet schedule. A lead- 
ing feature of the entire book 
seems to be specific suggestions 
for replacing fattening recipe in- 
gredients with low-calorie ingredi- 
ents; I get the picture that if a 
Fatty made low-calorie substitu- 
tions for most of the fattening 
items on her cookery shelves, she 
could cook and eat liberally for- 
ever after, and still keep her weight 
down. 

In short, I recommend to you 
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BUY A BIKE TO FIT! 


4-5 yrs, 
NY 
o 


the new and revised edition of 
The Complete Book of Low Calorie 
Cooking if you're at all serious 
about losing weight and letting it 
stay lost. Spring is here, you know. 
You can’t keep those bulges hidden 
under a coat forever. Time to 
shape up and step out, and I wish 
you total success with your diet 
plans this season! 


Exercise, of course, plays a role 
in figure building and control. One 
of America’s most popular exer- 
cisers is probably whizzing by your 
front window right this minute (if 
its daytime!). Look out and see— 
it’s a bicycle, propelled by a rider 
young or old, chunky or slim; all 
of them take advantage of one of 
the best and most economical of 
outdoor sports. 
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For sheer fun—and a sense. of 
freedom and exhilaration—it’s hard 
to beat a bike. And as an exercise, 
cycling (says Dr. Paul Dudley 
White, heart specialist) “is one of 
the best aids to physical fitness and 
health. 'd like to put everybody 
on bicycles . . . not once in a 
while, but regularly as a routine.” 
It seems that riding a bike brings 
into play the large muscles in legs, 
arms, abdomen, chest, shoulders, 
back and neck, and it’s important 
to exercise these major muscles 
regularly. 

If you're about to buy a bicycle 
for a child or for yourself, take a 
tip from The Bicycle Institute of 
America: for safety and comfort’s 
sake, buy it to fit, not to grow into. 
The illustration offers a suggested 
guide, but you know that, with a 


child especially, height and weight 
can differ widely from the “average 
for his age.” Best test for size: put 
the rider on the bike. If his heel is 
on the pedal when his leg is 
straight and the pedal is at its low- 
est point, you've got the right fit. 

Usually it’s up to the parent to 
teach his child not only how to 
ride a bicycle, but how to ride it 
safely. The Bicycle Institute rec- 
ommends that you rehearse your 
child in these ten rules of the road 
for cyclists: 


1. Stop, look and listen at all 
corners. 

2. Always make appropriate hand 
signals. 

3. Ride with the traffic, not 
against it. 

4. Never ride double or three 
abreast in traffic; ride single 
file and at the right of cars. 

5. Watch out for parked cars 
pulling out into traffic. 


6. Sound horn when approaching 
a blind corner. 

7. Never hitch a ride on a truck. 

8. Walk your bike through heavy 
traffic. 

9. Make sure your handle grips 
are on tight. 

10. Have your bike inspected at 
least once a year. 

All bikes should be equipped 
with basic safety accessories, such 
as a horn and a tail light. For con- 
venience, a luggage rack or bar 
basket comes in mighty handy at 
picnic or shopping time. 

Your town might be one of the 
many in which cyclists are obliged 
to have a license; investigate be- 
fore launching your child on 
wheels. And if you treasure your 
freewheeling youngster, set an 
evening curfew for his riding; now 
that days are getting longer, it’s 
easier to forget the time . . . and 
dusk is deadliest for cyclists as it 
is for motorists; remember that. ms 
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VIRGINIA KENDALL 


ARE CATHOLIC READING 
TASTES CHANGING? Yes, say 
publishing consultants in the Cath- 
olic field—but it’s more of an “evo- 
_ lution” than a revolution. A close 
look at the kinds of books Catholics 
are buying reveals a noticeable lack 
of interest in mission works, stand- 
ard hagiography (lives of saints), 
convert stories and “popular” spir- 
itual books (of the how-to-do-it- 
yourself variety). But there contin- 
_ ues to be steady interest in spiritual 
literature—especially if it has a def- 
inite scriptural and liturgical em- 


phasis. 


THE GREATEST NEED on 
American Catholic book lists is for 
ecumenical books written for 
American tastes in terms of their 
own problems and for catechetical 
material with a modern approach 
that suits contemporary life. Pub- 
lishers acknowledge that the chang- 
ing approaches to problems in the 
Church are changing the interests 
of the layman. The big difficulty 
is to find authors among the ex- 
perts (many are European) whose 
material is easily adaptable to 
American needs. 


KEEPING THE LAYMAN UP- 
TO-DATE on the effects of the 
Vatican Council keeps the pub- 
_lishers producing material on 
critical issues that will prob- 
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ably evoke more controversial 
discussions (religious liberty, mar- 
riage, birth control, social prob- 
lems). New books on spring lists— 
which vary in style from difficult 
to less difficult to “careful, serious 
reading,” reflect a variety of 
opinions from both theologians 
and laymen. Recently noted are 
THE CHURCH TOMORROW by 
George Tavard (Herder & Herder); 
THE OTHER DIALOGUE by Jo- 
seph Gremillion (Doubleday); THE 
CHURCH OF VATICAN II by 
Fathers Rahner, De Lubac, Car- 
dinal Bea and others (Franciscan 
Herald Press); THEOLOGY FOR 
RENEWAL by Karl Rahner, S.J. 
(Sheed & Ward); CURRENT 
TRENDS IN THEOLOGY edited 
by Donald Wolf, S.J. and James 
Schall, S.J. (Doubleday)—all center 
on the aggiornamento of the 
Church and the meaning of Chris- 
tian renewal. 


THE CATHOLIC-IN-CONFLICT 
THEME ésstill fascinates both au- 
thors and readers. Watch for a pos- 
sible “rouser” of controversy in two 
forthcoming spring fiction titles 
(on the increase this year). A PAS- 
SAGE THROUGH FIRE by Jean 
Montaurier (Holt), already a best 
seller in France and winner of its 
big Catholic prize of the year, cen- 
ters on the spiritual conflicts suf- 
fered by two priests. The book is 
expected to attract the same audi- 
ence aroused by Bernanos’ famous 
DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST. 
Coming, too, is THE JEALOUS 
GOD by John Braine (Houghton 
Mifflin)—author of the rugged 
ROOM AT THE TOP-—with a 


Catholic theme of strong “general 
interest” hailed by the British 
press. Fiction fans will also find 
favorites like Morris West with 
THE AMBASSADOR (Morrow), 
Pulitzer Prize winner Paul Horgan 
with a collection of narratives, 
poems and lyrics on the Civil War 
period in SONGS AFTER LIN- 
COLN and the late Flannery 
O'Connor’ stories in EVERY- 
THING -THAT RISES: MUST 
CONVERGE (both from Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux). 


WORDS ABOUT OR BY THE 
WEAKER SEX are not on the 
wane. The status of modern wom- 
an is still drawing pithy comment 
and opinions from critics of both 
sexes. Two books that may keep 
the fires of debate burning are the 
forthcoming reflections in THE IL- 
LUSION OF EVE: Modern Wom- 
an’s Quest for Identity by Sidney 
Callahan (S & W) and THE 
FLIGHT FROM WOMAN by psy- 
chiatrist Karl Stern on the defemi- 
nization of society (Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux). 


SOMETHING OF A PHENOM- 
ENON among books is THE PHE- 
NOMENON OF MAN by the late 
priest-scientist Teilhard de Char- 
din. Sales of his book now total 
109,000 and the present edition of 
his work on THE FUTURE OF 
MAN (both from Harper & Row) 
has already reached 25,000. (The 
latter book will be given the annual 


award from the Thomas More 
Book Club soon.) The unexpected 
popularity of Chardin’s work (once 
labelled as too avant-garde) has en- 
couraged other publishers to add 
other new material to current lists: 
TEILHARD DE CHARDIN by 
Claude Cuenot (Helicon); MEM- 
ORIES OF TEILHARD DE 
CHARDIN by Helmut de Terra 
(Harper & Row); IN THE FIELD 
WITH TEILHARD DE CHAR- 
DIN by George B. Barbour and 
LETTERS FROM EGYPT by 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin (both. 
from H & H). Altogether, it looks 
like a gala year for the controver- 
sial Chardin. 


WHAT BOOKS COMMAND 
growing reader interest? Besides 
those that discuss specific liturgical _ 
and scriptural problems or ecumen- 
ical issues, there’s a growing de- 
mand for books on _ psychology 
(how to raise children, what to do 
about teenagers, and problems of 
adults of every age), marriage and 
theology for the layman. The “new 
trends” (cited by The Catholic Lay- 
man two years ago) are due not 
only to biblical and liturgical move- 
ments already in progress but also 
to the impact made by Vatican 
Council. The terrific impetus given — 
to concern for a wide range of ecu- 
menical subjects on the “renewal” 
of the Church and the layman is 
now conspicuously evident and 
openly acknowledged in publishing 


circles. 





Books reviewed in these columns may be purchased from: Newman Book 
Shop, Westminster, Md., or from your local Catholic bookstore. 
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mee cansule 
comments 


BY VIRGINIA KENDALL 





+ easy reading * advanced reading 
£ children’s books 


t Catholicism: Religion of To- 
morrow? by Henri Fesquet (Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston. $4.95). A 
French Catholic editor casts a criti- 
cal, concerned but compassionate 
eye on problems of contemporary 
Catholicism arousing both Catholic 
and non-Catholic interest today. 
His viewpoints are pertinent and 
pointed since they reflect Vatican 
Council issues and the winds of 
aggiornamento blowing through 
the Church. His key questions 
(echoed by many non-Catholics) 
call for a re-examination on the 


part of all Catholics (who should 


be able to contribute answers) in 


need of up-dating their own knowl- 
edge of the Faith. 


* 1965 National Catholic Al- 
manac edited by Rev. Felician Foy 
(published by St. Anthony’s Guild 
Press; distributed by Doubleday. 
$2.95). A handy one-volume refer- 
ence book chock full of all kinds 
of facts, figures, information and 
a plethora of material on various 
subjects concerning the Catholic 
Church. Compact, condensed cov- 
erage of up-to-date opinions will 
serve a variety of practical needs 
for many readers without access to 
extensive library aids. 
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Poverty In Plenty edited by 
George H. Dunne, S.J.; foreword 
by Sargent Shriver (Kenedy. 
$3.95). A bevy of experts with pro- 
fessional backgrounds as educa- 
tors, economists, journalists, law- 
yers and political consultants com- 
plete a wheel of interesting views 
on the problems of “poverty-in-the- 
midst-of-plenty” in the United 
States. How to cope with the com- 
plex elements (technical, economic, 
social) looming in the anti-poverty 
campaign is the heart of the mat- 
ter considered by such people as 
Father George Dunne of George- 
town University, Wilbur Cohen of 
the U.S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Robert Theo- 
bald, Leon Keyserling, Gunnar 
Myrdal and others in the forefront 
of those especially concerned with 
a national problem affecting every 
level of American life and econo- 
my. An over-all look at the issues 
involving the federal budget, wage- 
price inflation, higher taxes and 
unemployment which is worth the 
reader's time and serious attention. 





A BOOK OF COMFORT 
to console those who are 
saddened by the 
death of a loved one: 


“DO NOT WEEP” 


by a Priest of the 
Archdiocese of Boston. 
(Imprimatur of Cardinal Cushing.) 
$3.00 per copy 
Send your orders to: 
“D0 NOT WEEP” 
36 Trull Lane Lowell, Mass. 





READE RS REPLY 


Everyman Rang a Bell 
Thanks for your February article, 
Peace on Earth for Everyman. I’ve 
been interested in the general subject 
of encyclicals for quite some time, and 
this article answered many of my ques- 
tions. Please continue to give us infor- 
mation on many Church subjects. 
Howard Breda 
Boston, Mass. 


No Guidance in High School? 

I did so enjoy your January article 
‘written by Victoria Furman: How to 
Choose the Right College. But I think 
she should have included in the arti- 
cle some word about guidance teach- 
ers. Why have these trained experts 
if we do not use them? I have been 
teaching college since 1927. 

Will you kindly make this offer to 
your readers? Anyone who will send 
me a five-cent postage stamp plus 
their name and address will receive, 
free, five copies of our new Family 
Prayer Card in languages of their 
choice: English, French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, Polish, Portuguese, German and 
Gaelic. We supply the envelope. 

Rev. Benjamin Kuhn, O.F.M. 
St. Bernardine of Siena Friary 
Loudonville, N.Y. 


Paulists and Their Press 

Your magazine will never lose its 
ability to appeal to the lay reader. 
The Paulist Press has been doing a 
topnotch job in printing articles, 
books and magazines. Even the Paul- 
ist Fathers have an outstanding ap- 
peal to the changing generation in 
this modern world today. I have the 


privilege of knowing two Paulist 
priests at Ohio State: University New- — 
man Club. 
Nancy Hoskins 
Columbus, O. 


Disappointed? Uh-uh. 

You and your entire staff are to be 
congratulated on your excellent maga- 
zine. We look forward to our copy 
each month, and you haven’t disap- 
pointed us—not in the least. 

The Catholic Layman is a fine mag- 
azine. Keep up the good work. Here 
is our check to renew our subscrip- 
tion. 

Mrs. William Reynolds 
Bronxville, N.Y. 


Recipes and Rummage 

Like most of your subscribers I sup- 
pose I never would write to tell you 
how much I like the magazine, but 
only to complain. 

I object to what is evidently a new 
feature, At Home. Oh, there’s nothing 
wrong with it; I’ve read articles like 
it in many of the women’s magazines. 
But I just don’t think it has any 
place in The Catholic Layman. 

I would like to say that I think 
the Rummage Box (Jan.) is a good 
idea and I hope to find it greatly ex- 
panded. Doesn’t anyone want white 
material, or used nylons? 

Evelyn M. Sheahan 

Bronx, N.Y. 

(Editor’s Note: We plan to publish 

“Rummage Box” quarterly, as a serv- 

ice to readers and the needy alike; 

we will welcome information suitable 
for publishing in this feature.) 
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For Eclectic Tastes 
I have found your excellent maga- 
zine a help in my work. In fact, I 
have been passing around the copies, 
and hearing excellent comments. A 
young alumna who worked for me 
until late August, a girl with eclectic 
taste, rates your publication a genuine 
help to young married couples. 
Sister Mary Madelena, B.V.M. 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Ia. 


Like Father Like Son 

A Child is a Mirror (Jan.) is oh so 
true. That does describe what is going 
on in our American society. So what 
are we to do? There is one place to 
start, church, where we could get 
spiritually formed as to what is right 
and wrong. With the new emphasis 
on liturgical renewal, may these sug- 
gestions take place in the Mass? 

1. Less singing and more emphasis on 
the Liturgy of the Word, where Scrip- 
ture readings would be explained and 
applied to daily life. And then prayers, 
public and private, for all the needs 
of our times. : 

2. Emphasis on the giving of Christ 
at the Offertory time, to make us 
realize how much He has given to us 
in sO many ways. 

3. At the Consecration, to realize that 
vocations are a commitment to life and 
a way of living, and that it must be 
a God-centered one. 

4. Reception of Communion to show 
us that we are Christbearers and that 
we must go out to others. 

This would be far more meaningful 
to me than these changes the higher 
clergy are forcing us to accept, which 
we don’t want and have no need for. 
Too much emphasis is being placed 
on the external form of participation 
rather than on the central core, which 
is the Church’s official worship of 
God. I hate, resent and refuse to par- 
ticipate in the new Liturgy changes! 
Doesn’t the clergy ever think of the 
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laity, who must live and be sanctified 

in a pagan society? When will they 

ever consider our needs instead of 
their own? 

Mary Sauser 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Alleviate Priest-Problems 

Your article Humanity in a Roman 
Collar (Dec.) by L. M. Donahue 
should certainly receive high praise. 
It is not too often that one sees some- 
one point out the human element 
in the life of a priest. 

Furthermore, with my limited first- 
hand experience I’ think that many 
priest-problems could be alleviated if 
the average layman would be aware 
of the fact that a priest is human 
and has to struggle with the problems 
of daily life just as much (if not more) 
as those he is trying to lead to heav- 
en. 

John R. Egan 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Incompatible Duo 

With due respect for L. M. Donahue, 
I fear that his Humanity in a Roman 
Collar (Dec.) oversimplifies, not reach- 
ing the true causes of mature lay un- 
willingness to ‘harmonize’ for life 
with priests. Ironically, too, this au- 
thor tried to reconcile “charitable 
understanding” with “absolute au- 
thority,’ for study and _ experience 
show that they are as compatible as 
St. Michael and Satan! 

Neuroses and frustrations are par 
for the course for all adults. . . . So 
the issue, as I see it, transcends naked 
circumstances in the chancery, the 
rectory, the confessional and the par- 
ish hall, being rooted in the whole 
framework of ecclesiastical politics... . 

Use public opinion media to fight 
and improve on this un-Christian, un- 
American Catholicism. Only after its 
housecleaning effects are seen in the 
Church can we expect understanding, 


cooperative and fruitful clergy-lay re- 
lations. 
Joseph McMillan 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rising to the Right Level 
I thought that as long as I was send- 
ing in my subscription renewal I 
would take the time to write you a 
few words. The Catholic Layman is 
one of the finest periodicals of its 
kind on the market. It deals with us, 
the Catholic laity, on a level of under- 
standing which is both rich in meaning 
and interesting in subject matter. I 
truly feel that you and your staff are 
doing much good for our Church and 
for us, your readers. 
Dario A. L. Rizzi 
Bloomfield, N.J. 


The New Seminarian 

During the past few years we all 
have seen articles in our weekly dioc- 
esan newspapers and in our Catholic 
periodicals on the updating of semi- 
naries. No doubt, we all will agree 
that the impetus that has caused this 
sudden awakening is the late Pope 
John XXIII and the Vatican Council. 
After reading Humanity in a Roman 
Collar (December), I thought you 
might be interested in what is being 
done in making our seminaries rele- 
vant to the times. 

I can only speak of the progress 
that has been made in one seminary 
and how I have been affected. Instead 
of discussing all facets concerning Lit- 
urgy, catechetical teaching, and broad- 
er educational views that this seminary 
has seen, I think this letter would 
serve its purpose if I use only one 
example: social action among the Ne- 
groes. 

When our seminary was asked to 
take part in a census and housing 
survey in a Negro neighborhood, our 
superior, a priest who is trying to 
develop and change himself with the 


changing Church, consented. This 
project consisted of devoting an aft- 
ernoon each weekend to “leg work.” 
We seminarians went from door to 
door asking people their views on 
public housing, finding out their liv- 
ing conditions and acquiring answers 
to the personal questions of a census. 
In two months we had interviewed 
about a thousand families. 

Through radio, television, and news- 
papers, we know that poverty exists 
in this country. Do we believe it? I 
did, but that was all—just believed. 
I was not affected by this fact till 
I saw poverty. Coming face to face 
with abject humanity made me realize 
that I was suffering because these Ne- 
gro people were suffering. Of course, 
all were not in a deplorable situation 
but the majority were, in comparison 
to our middle-class way of life. I 
found that the way I could carry 
out the social work of the Church 
was through this, you could say, Cur- 
sillo, my own short course in Chris- 
tianity. 

The experience I gained from 
knocking on doors, asking questions 
that we would not think of answer- 
ing, and learning the Negro’s prob- 
lems was invaluable. I saw how the 
Negro of this country lives. Having 
come from a middle-class home and 
background, I was unaware of the 
Negro’s problems. I now realize that 
their problems are also my problems. 
This is the lesson of the Incarnation. 

In the course of the census I said 
to myself: Why am I doing this? Then 
I realized that I am a Christian, a 
Christopher, a Christ-bearer, and that 
this is what Christ wants me to do. 
I was not on this project just to gather 
facts to feed into an IBM machine. 
I was to bring Christ to these people. 

In my mind I consider that I, and 
I think all of us who took part, have 
benefited from this project in Chris- 

« tianity and that I have fulfilled, at 
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least to some degree, my own human- 
ity. I do think that people want a 
priest who knows life’s problems and 
what life is like. Through such apos- 
tolic work, I think that my seminary 
is trying to help me achieve this goal. 
With the help of God, I hope that I 
will be able to fill that order. 
Daniel J. Pierson, O.S.A. 
Tolentine College 
Olympia Fields, Ill. 


To Welcome Love 
I agree with your editorial Take Love 
(Dec.) about the need to welcome love 
when it comes. And, I might add, we 
need to be reminded that we should 
welcome happiness. A friend of mine 
who was hospitalized last summer told 
me how privileged she felt because 
a priest came to her each morning 
with Communion, and then she add- 
ed in holy (?) resignation, “I wonder 
what new cross God will send me be- 
- cause of this?” I was horrified! Christ 
once told a holy nun —at least ,so it 
said in her biography—‘‘Serve Me with 
a heart that sings.” So few of us do! 
But that’s the kind of holiness that 
appeals to me — the happy kind. 
Louise J. Lind 
Manville, R.I. 


Says Mr. Miller . . 

May I sincerely thank you for the 
article published in your November 
issue (Views of William E. Miller); 1 
appreciated the opportunity to express 
my views on these important matters. 
I send you my kindest personal re- 
gards and best wishes. 

William E. Miller 
Member of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 


Wants Out over Miller 

Please cancel my subscription as of 
now and refund unused portion. If 
you choose to waste your printing 
time and efforts on a candidate like 
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Wm. Miller (Views of William E. Mil- 

ler, Nov.), I will not waste my time 
reading such drivel. 

Robert J. Rieckhoff 

Frankfort, Ky. 


Continued Blessings 
May God continue to bless your 
wonderful magazine and the great 
good that it is doing throughout the 
world. I always enjoy reading my 

copy. 

Mother M. William, O.S.P. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Help for Retarded Children 
Thank you for sending the October 
issue with its story, My Child is Re- 
tarded. We note that the article gave 
the address of the National Association 
for Retarded Children, Inc., as 99 Uni- 
versity Place. However, we have now 
moved to 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. Your readers may want this 

information. 

Mrs. Mildred Plapinger Small 
New York, N.Y. 


From Bureau of Narcotics 
The article Free Dope Clinics Won’t 
Help by William L. Roper (Oct.) is 
of special interest to this Bureau, and 
we should like to obtain about 1,000 
copies of this article for use in re- 
plying to requests for information re- 
lating to problems of narcotic control. 
Henry L. Giordano 
Commissioner of Narcotics 
Treasury Department 
Washington, D.C. 


Packs a Punch 
The Catholic Layman packs a punch 
that is refreshing. Your views are not 
shrouded by a facade of religious plat- 
itudes, and how many of us wish we 
could say this. God bless you and your 

efforts. 

Mrs. Joan Regina Kees 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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«+eIS AN AUTHORITATIVE AND CONTINUING GUIDE 
TO THE THEOLOGICAL RENEWAL SHAPING THE CHURCH 





HM OTHE THIRD SESSION OF VATICAN II CONFIRMED IT. The theological renewal begun in the 
first sessions will continue at an accelerating rate. 


Hi The theological bases for this renewal had developed quietly over the past generation in 
the writings of scholars and theologians. Thus, they are little known outside a narrow circle 
of clergy and students. Therefore, an urgent need exists to provide authoritative information 
about it, not only for the clergy and laity, but also for all those outside the Church who realize 
the vital role she plays in the world. 


Hi To meet this need, a distinguished group of theologians and scholars, meeting at the first 
session of Vatican II in 1962, planned a major series of books under the general title, 
CONCILIUM: Theology in the Age of Renewal. 


Hi Unique, comprehensive, expert — yet highly readable — CONCILIUM will be essential read- 
ing for those who must understand the changes occurring now within the Church and those 
changes to come. 


HB WHAT IS CONCILIUM? CONCILIUM is a series of 50 volumes, hard-cover, each volume 
averaging 200 pages, organized within ten areas of Catholic theology. Ten books a year will 
be published, one on each of the ten topics. Since CONCILIUM is a five-year project, it will 
be a continuing survey of the most contemporary thinking within the Church, written by 
today’s scholars for the working clergy and layman. 


—__—<_—————— EEE 
The Ten Major Areas of Catholic Theology CONCILIUM Will Explore Are: 


TOPIC I DOGMA, Editor, Edward Schillebeeckx, 0.P. 
TOPIC If LITURGY, Editor, Johannes Wagner 
TOPIC Ii PASTORAL THEOLOGY, Editor, Karl Rahner 
TOPIC IV ECUMENISM, Editor, Hans Kiing 
TOPIC V MORAL THEOLOGY, Editor, Franz Bockle 
TOPIC VI THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD, Editor, Johan-Baptist Metz 
TOPIC VII THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, Editor, Roger Aubert 
TOPIC VIII CANON LAW, Editors, Teodore Jimenez Urresti, Neophytos Edelby 
TOPIC IX SPIRITUALITY, Editor, Christian Duquoc, 0.P. 


TOPIC X SCRIPTURE, Editor, Roland E. Murphy, 0. Carm. 





(continued from previous cover) 
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Three Of The Better Known Catholic Scholars 
Who Have Been Appointed As Editors Of Various Topics. 








EDWARD SCHILLEBEECKX, 0.P. KARL RAHNER, S. J. HANS KUNG 
Editor Editor Editor 
TOPIC | — DOGMA TOPIC Il — TOPIC IV — ECUMENISM 
Professor of PASTORAL THEOLOGY Dean, Faculty of Theology, 

Dogmatic Theology, Professor of Tubingen University 

University of Nijmegen, Dogmatic Theology, Tiibingen, West Germany 

Nijmegen, The Netherlands University of Innsbruck 
(Advisor to the Dutch Austria 


episcopacy at VATICAN I!) 


HH WHO PUBLISHES CONCILIUM? CONCILIUM is a major international cooperative publishing 
enterprise conducted in the United States and Canada by the Paulist Press in cooperation with 
eight outstanding European publishers. The editorial board is made up of 18 key scholars and 
nearly 300 editor-contributors from 60 countries. The authority of the project is assured by editors 
such as Yves Congar, Charles Davis, Avery Dulles, Godfrey Diekmann, Henri de Lubac, Bernard 
Haring, Hans Kiing, John Tracy Ellis, Frederick McManus, Roland Murphy, John Courtney Murray, 
Karl Rahner, Edward Schillebeeckx, George H. Tavard and more than 250 other editors and 
contributors. 

HH HOW YOU CAN OBTAIN CONCILIUM! To meet the needs of all the potential buyers of CONCILIUM 
we have adopted three methods of subscribing to this series of fifty volumes. Individual volumes 
will sell for $4.50. You may subscribe to CONCILIUM under our Individual Volume Subscription 
Plan. We send you each of the 10 volumes published each year, and bill you at the regular $4.50, 
plus a modest charge for postage and handling. 

il For those who wish to handle their payment on a yearly basis, and effect a savings, we offer 
the Yearly Subscription Plan. We pre-bill you for $42.50 to cover the cost of the 10 volumes pub- 
es annually. In addition to the savings on each volume, you save all postage and handling 
charges. 

fl The greatest monetary savings can be had by becoming a Charter Subscriber to CONCILIUM. 
Charter Subscribers prepay $159 for all fifty volumes. This reduces the individual volume cost to 
$3.18. And, Charter Subscribers pay no extra postage or handling costs! : 


Whichever plan suits your needs, we urge you to subscribe today. 


GP PauList PRESS, 21 Harristown Road, Glen Rock, New Jerséy 07452 
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 __ 
PAULIST PRESS, 21 Harristown Road, Glen Rock, New Jersey 07452 
Please enroll me as a subscriber to CONCILIUM on the following basis: 


0 Charter Subscription. One Payment Plan. $159 covers all costs including postage. Guarantees 
against any future price increases! 

oO mensly Subscription Plan. One Yearly Payment. $42.50 for 10 annual volumes including 
postage! 

U0 Individual Volume Subscription Plan. Receive each volume as it is published. Pay $4.50 
plus postage and handling after each volume is received. You may cancel at any time! 


Name. 
Address. 


Citys State ee Zipcode 


LJ Before | decide upon which plan | shall use to receive CONCILIUM, please send me your free 
descriptive brochure. ; 
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